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THIS WICKED WORLD. 


HOUGH it is a question whether the world 
ip is as wicked as some good people represent 
it—we distinctly hold that it is not half so bad, 
while it is, no doubt, an exquisitely-formed place 
of trial for each of our souls—there is every now 
and then a revelation of such astounding naughti- 
ness and confounding folly that it is worth while to 
note the casual appearance of such phenomena. 
Now and then a whole age seems to be undoubt- 
edly bad, with exceptions few and far between. 
Now and then we may recognise a generation 
or so when all the men appear at once effeminate 
and cruel, cowardly and corrupt, and all the 
women frivolously follow their example, and 
“better their instruction.” For the sex has this 
advantage and great disadvantage, that it has a 


certain simiousness or apish quality of imitation, 
I 
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and that it chiefly is what man is, Is it an age 
of noble men? We have equally noble matrons— 
Cornelia or Lucretia. In an age of corruption we 
find a Canidia or a Messalina; if Puritanism fur- 
nishes us with the mother of Cromwell and Mrs. 
Lucy Hutchinson, Charles If soon produces his 
Duchess of Portsmouth and Nell Gwynne—Arria 
gives place to Roxana, and the Covenanter’s 
wife to Moll Flanders. When Claude Duval 
reigns, we have Moll Cutpurse to imitate him; 
and, when we produce a Howard, Mrs. Fry follows 
in his footsteps. So, again, if Byron writes with 
passion, Mrs. Hemans, or L. E. L., is touched 
with poetry, and upon weaker harps is given 
forth a like tone of song, with yet a purer 
sound. Nay, when Congreve writes with a pen 
steeped in witty impurity, Mrs. Aphra Behn 
follows with a more loose and unguarded style; 
and similarly, if the philosophic Mill propounds 
the emancipation of woman from her all-strength- 
ening duties, Mrs. Fawcett and Rosa Garrett 
imitate Thekla in following the steps of an apostle, 
though not altogether a St. Paul. 

In this wicked world the women are as bad 
as the men, but different. They resemble chiefly 
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the neuter-passive verbs in Latin—such as venco, 
I am sold, and others—they are active in form, 
but passive in sense; if they are not inceptive, 
they yet receive gladly, and assimilate and repro- 
duce. Were it not so, man would have by his side 
a guide as well as a monitor. There is a doubt, 
also, whether women, as volunteer reformers, 
are not positively fond of a little bit of wicked- 
ness, and whether a man is not more charming 
to them if he has something of the Charles Sur- 
face about him. Against this is of course to be 
set woman’s fond admiration for the good and 
innocent, exhibited in her ready admiration for 
smooth-chinned curates and baby theologians—for 
we are afraid that the rumour which accuses our 
young maidens of setting their caps at youthful 
preachers is too true. 

Such intentions are righteousness itself com- 
pared to daily goings on in this wicked world. 
One half of mankind is engaged in looking after 
the other; and even the milkman, that type of 
innocence itself, is obliged to be held back by 
the strong arm of the law from daily deception 
and actual theft. So debased has he become that 


he pleads a necessity for fraud; whilst the grocer 
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and cheesemonger are—and, if he could, the 
butcher would be—dquite ready to join him. If 
it were possible, we should have the eggs 
tapped as are the cocoa-nuts, and the nutritious 
fluid removed. We might eat an imitation of 
meat instead of the genuine article; and, if it 
paid to adulterate the water, that best of 
beverage would be as mixed as the flour. It 
is the same everywhere, has been the same 
for long years, and will be the same in ages 
to come. 

Montaigne wrote about adulteration of feeling, 
but the title of his essay might be set as that 
for a leader on the tricks of trade; it is “That 
we taste nothing pure.” But, if we go back 
farther than Montaigne, we find that in Athens 
they had to nail a baker’s ear to his door-post 
now and then; while the ear-rings of the royal 
mummies, when exposed to the air, burst with 
the corroded copper which filled up the thin shell 
of gold. “Is there no virtue extant?” asked no 
doubt the Egyptian Falstaff of the day as he 
looked back to thé good old times just after the 
Flood. 

The forgery of English trade-marks abroad, and 
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the patent assurance that knives are “real Shef- 
field,” and-plated goods “real Birmingham,” when 
they have never been beyond the Continent, 
together with a few dozen other instances pointing 
in the same direction, forbid us hoping that we 
are the only people who cheat. Indeed a plea for 
cheating has been put forward ina popular print, 
to the effect that, cheat as much as we may, we 
do not altogether succeed. You get up, it might 
be said, your fine glossy linens, half lime, glaze, 
and cotton—you produce your showy prints that 
before they are washed look like fine silk, and 
after washing like a worn-out rag—and you think 
that you are “doing” the poor Indian ryot who 
buys of you, because of the good name of the 
British merchant. Pshaw! No English matron 
who ever bored a shopkeeper in choosing goods 
knows so much as that sly Indian peasant who 
can tell the value of a yard of piece goods, even 
to a strain of cotton in the warp or woof. The 
pleasant fact is that, in attempting to cheat, we 
do not cheat because our opponents are, like 
the Heathen Chinee in the American poem, a 
great deal too sharp for us. We find that these 
unsophisticated children of the East, if not so 
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wonderfully wise as we are, have yet a great 
deal of,— 


That low cunning which in fools supplies, 


And amply too, the place of being wise. 


If we had any just claim to the title, which is 
sometimes satirically applied to us, of a Christian 
nation, we might blush perhaps at being outdone in 
roguery by these simple heathens; as it is, we cry 
“’Tis a wicked world!” and put up with our failure. 

If we are to believe our senses, and the fervid 
eloquence of Mr. Plimsoll, one portion of the 
world in which we make a somewhat prominent 
figure in our own esteem and in history is 
especially corrupt and wicked. John Bull is 
not much without his Jack Tar. Certain highly 
gifted poets—Dibdin, Campbell, and others—set 
their hearts to music, and filled the world with 
the noblest and simplest songs of battle, death, 
struggle, and patriotic devotion. There is no 
higher life in romance than that of the sailor, no 
more beautiful dream of strong-hearted combats 
with wind and waves, the difficulties of nature, 
than can be wrought out—is every day wrought 
out—by his life. Habitually—certainly in nine 
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cases out of ten—the captain goes down with 
his ship, aad the men save the women; the actions 
of heroes are performed by the captains and men 
as daily duties. And, seeing that Jack is simple 
and brave, how does this wicked world treat him? 
Nay, seeing that he brings us our treasures— 
gold, diamonds for our pride, drugs for our health, 
food for our bodies—that he enables us to enjoy 
all these safely, as he is rocked on the bosom of 
the deep in his floating prison, in which he is 
prepared to sell his life as dearly as may be, 
should occasion need—how do we return that 
devotion? Well, in the most sarcastic and bitter 
manner: we, knowing how precious Jack is, lay 
traps for him on shore, lodge him with sharks, 
rogues, and harpies, pester him with Jews, swindlers, 
brokers, and give him for associates the very 
worst kind of men, and worst kind of women to 
be found in the world. Of course we say in our 
songs—so double cunning are we—that there are 
sweet little cherubs sitting “up aloft” to keep 
watch over the life of poor Jack; but, while we 
have him here on land, we set other kind of 
angels to watch him. Such are the tactics of the 


world, probably to make Jack cautious. 
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Added to this, lest poor Jack should be too 
long in this wicked world, there are men—we 
say men for the sake of convenience, and not to 
shock by a stronger name the ears of the religious 
—who send out rotten ships, called coffins, calculated 
to go down with their half worthless yet well- 
insured freight on the slightest disturbance of the 
ocean, So as to save Jack the trouble of ever coming 
home again. As a diversion for Jack, we station 
lifeboats at various harbours to save him when 
these floating traps get knocked to pieces; but, 
as the lifeboats are few and small, we rescue 
only a small percentage, and by shipwrecks that 
might have been prevented hundreds of noble 
fellows are cut off in early youth from the snares 
and troubles which beset them. Some enthusiasts 
call upon us to believe that the accursed thirst 
for gold is so strong in this wicked world that 
men—and rich men too—are found who know- 
ingly overload and send out these lame, broken, 
and unseaworthy ships, and make a profit by the 
insurance, as old hags are said first to insure their 
husbands’ or their children’s lives and then poison 
them, or as some speculative traders, who make 


assurance doubly sure by laying in a worthless 
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and inflammable stock, paying a heavy premium 
on it, and making it “go off” in the brightest 
of flames before the Fire Brigade canarrive. If 
these practices do prevail, it is plain that we have 
not yet reached Utopia. 

Of little establishments of nurses, who under- 
take the making of small angels—four fazre des 
petits anges—in France, or baby-farms in England, 
or children’s towers in China, and worse establish- 
ments in America, unblushingly advertised in the 
New York papers, we can here say nothing. It 
is sufficient to note that to-day, as heretofore, 
murder is really treated as one of the fine arts, 
and that in very advanced nations, where ladies 
are to be educated out of the desire or possibility 
of fulfilling the part of healthy and industrious 
mothers, such establishments very naturally crop 
up. Whether it is worth while, as the world goes, 
to take all the trouble to arrive at this result is 
perhaps a question. When children survive with 
the hardiness of a race which has so strong a hold 
of life, we send them out in gangs in the fields, 
place them in factories and mines, and otherwise 
employ powerful agents to thin a superabundant 
population. And, lest they should grow up wise 
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and good, we have vast establishments to teach 
them reading, writing, and arithmetic, without 
any thought of morals, lest any prejudices should 
burden their consciences, as they grow up, in 
favour of a somewhat higher morality than the 
world approves. This is a very clever move. . It 
quiets the philanthropist who has an idea that 
education is the ze plus ultra of human ambition, 
and that it consists only in the knowing “how to 
do” anything—such as to read the “People’s 
Bloodsheet” or the “Murder Record ”—and not 
in the knowledge of choosing between good 
and evil. 

It would not seem, if we take the simple 
deduction to be drawn from the facts above stated, 
that this wicked world is a very nice place to 
live in; yet there are persons found who are 
undoubtedly fond of it. A certain number of 
teachers and ministers, having been detailed from 
time immemorial to warn persons against an over- 
fondness for it, and an uncertain number of old 
men and philosophers, who, having lived in it and 
tested it, think but little of it, and tell us plainly 
what they think—these notwithstanding, there are 


persons who will readily give the immortal part 
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of themselves for success in the world, and yet they 
know, to use old Burton’s words, “there is nocontent 
in this life—all is vanity and vexation of spirit, lame 
and imperfect. Hadst thou Samson’s hair, Milo’s 
strength, Scanderbeg’s arm, Solomon’s wisdom, 
Absalom’s beauty, Croesus’s wealth, Czesar’s valour, 
Alexander’s spirit, Tully’s or Demosthenes’s elo- 
quence, Gyges’s ring, Perseus’s Pegasus and 
Gorgon’s head, with Nestor’s years to come, all this 
would not make thee absolute, give thee content 
and true happiness in this life, nor so continue it. 
Even in the midst of our mirth, jollity, and laughter 
there is sorrow and grief; or, if there be true 
happiness amongst us, ’tis but for a time”—and 
a very short time too. Sometimes a farce makes 
one see what sort of an actor a man is, and the 
play is merry and short, and ends hastily; some- 
times it is a comedy, with a touch or two of 
pathos in it, but chiefly smooth enough; and then 
again it is a dreary tragedy, full of pain and 
ghastly deeds and noise and trouble before the 
curtain falls, and the actors are dismissed. But, 
farce, comedy, or tragedy, the parts may be played 
well, and there can be, to a wise man, no especial 


grief because he does not wear a spangled coat, 
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flourish a sword, and rant as the hero. Perhaps 
he is only fitted to deliver a message, and then 
to depart. Let him do that, and be content. 
One excellent quality of this wicked world is 
its sameness. To most of us our life, short or 
long, is enough. If sagely reflective, we are 
wise enough to know that any other part would 
have brought us the same difficulties, and much 
the same questions to solve. One taste of its 
quality has satisfied us; as the packman says in 
George Eliot’s novel, “When a fellow has given 
me one black eye, that’s enuff; I don’t wait for 
him to give me another.” So of the world. 
Wise people will be quite content with their trials, 
and not wish to have lived in the great days of 
the Tudors, or in the fine new times to come, 
when we shall cheat and wrangle and quarrel, 
and’ get on under a female President of the British 
Republic, and celebrate with hymns and incense 
the bicentenary of the birth of John Stuart Mill, 
before the altar of a cynocephalous ape as a 
venerated ancestor. The world with the good 
does absolutely progress, and noble souls, dying, 
leave some little legacy of higher example; but 
in the long run what has been, is and shall be. 
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This wicked world is so wicked because we are 
not true to ourselves, because we do not act up 
to the inner guide, because we let ourselves daily 
be befooled. We play with baubles knowing 
even then their little worth. We accumulate 
money to give it away in a lump when dead, to 
advertise our vanity and our greed. The middle 
sort of men, who are all, as Burton says, “so 
many asses,” are neither baby-murderers, ship- 
sinkers, cheaters, promoters of bubble companies, 
nor robbers of the widow and orphan, against 
whom we have declaimed. But they by their 
tameness allow all these. There are things now 
existing in London, there are shameful anomalies 
in our laws so gross and palpable, that we can 
only lift up our hands and ask, Can such things 
be? But we are on the way to reform them; 
though when they are done with, others will crop 
up. The world is as it is for a good purpose; 
it is for us to mend it; but to the end of time 
it will still be a tangled skein, a perplexing puzzle. 


In this life man will never again re-enter Paradise. 


or 
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STORY is told of thedeate.mood,.ifnetexveat, 


Doctor Guthrie, that, finding a little girl 
weeping, in great distress in Edinburgh, he, pitying 
her, asked the reason, and discovered that she had 
lost sixpence. The Doctor not only supplied the 
money, but took the child to a baker, not far 
from the spot, to buy a loaf for her. “That 
little girl,” said the baker, “seems always to be 
losing sixpences, Doctor; perhaps it is her trade.” 
So it was. The poor little lassie had been brought 
up in a “padding ken,” or a “fencing crib,” a 
school for young thieves; and her peculiar vocation 
was to take her walks abroad, drop a pretended 
sixpence, and burst into uncontrollable weeping. 
The best of the story is that Doctor Guthrie, 
bending down, told the child that she was now 


more than ever an object of pity, since she earned 
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her living by sin, and, finding out where she dwelt, 
the Doctor rescued her from her terrible position. 3 
A story like this comes home to us with more 
reality than the fiction of Dickens—equally true 
in spirit—of Mr. Fagin, the merry old gentleman, 
teaching the Artful Dodger and Mr. Charley Bates 
how to pick pockets. The artistic surroundings 
of Dickens may be somewhat exaggerated, but 
such schools undoubtedly exist, and have existed 
from time immemorial. The slang of some of 
our old Elizabethan comedies is used to-day in 
the streets of London; in fact, nothing is older 
than the language of vice, except perhaps the 
varied exercise of it, which calls for the words. 
And by an immutable law there seems to be a 
kind of vice, or varied shade of hypocrisy, ready 
to deceive every generous feeling or every virtue, 
just as there is an appropriate parasite to every 
animal and almost every tree. Thus we have, 
happily, those who admire old sailors and old 
soldiers; for these, in the thieves and beggars’ 
language, we have “shallow coves,” or imitation 
sailors, who have never been to sea, and “red 
coves,” or men who assume old uniforms, and 


are ready to assert with emphasis they have shed 
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their blood in the cause of their country. For 
the very many among us who love children, there 
are to be found not only the little girls who spill 
boxes of lucifer matches in a muddy place, but 
droppers of sixpences, and those who even break 
a useless jug, and cry over it till relieved by the 
good-natured passers-by. 

Another kind of “dropper” is the “ring drop- 
per,” an ingenious person who pretends to pick 
up a valuable diamond ring, or one set with 
jewels of more or less value, right at the very 
toes of an innocent passer-by. The lamps have 
been just lighted, and he hurries to the gas-light, 
attracts the attention of the simplest passenger, 
and, pretending great fairness and ignorance, sells 
his share of the find to the gentleman for a 
sovereign or half a sovereign and then departs. 
When the dupe discovers the real value of the 
ring, he is a wiser anda sadderman. This scene 
takes place generally round the squares and in 
the open streets of “genteel” neighbourhoods ; 
we have been thus accosted at least half-a-dozen 
times in a not very lone experience. 

The rogues who fall down with a piteous cry 
in the streets, have been exposed by Shakspere 
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himself. They appeal to the pity of their fellows, 
and profit by it. Of a like nature with these 
are two or three classes of beggars, who feed 
like noxious vermin upon the lower and the work- 
ing classes. They are just the class spoken of, 
“flops,” they who pretend to be subject to fits; 
“calico faces,” those who, as the pictorial term 
at once implies, pretend to consumption and a 
speedy death; the “ blinkers,” who have their 
faces bound up, and are always wiping their eyes; 
and the “wheezers,” or asthmatical creatures, 
who hold on by the railings of a house and pre- 
tend that they can hardly move. 

It has been said—and no higher praise can 
be given to the poor—‘ that, if it were not for 
the poor, the poor would perish.” Alas, this is 
true in spirit, but very untrue in fact! The 
really poor seldom appeal to the poor; but 
these “ calico-faces,” “wheezers,” “ redcoves,” and 
“floppers” may be seen on any Saturday night 
in the crowded thoroughfares of Paddington, the 
New Cut, Oxford Street, or Leather Lane, and 
indeed in every town where there is a market, 
where folk most do congregate. But the list of 
these professional deceivers is not yet exhausted, 
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Pious old ladies are deceived by the “ moonface,” 
a pale, quiet-looking man, who sells tracts, and 
reads or repeats parts of the Bible. The “ flying 
cads,” are travelling beggars; the “scrieving 
cads,” those who write on flag-stones or on 
smooth pieces of board, and exhibit their work- 
manship in quiet thoroughfares. The “lurker,” 
is one who tramps about as an honest tradesman 
out of work. He is of whatever trade he pre- 
sumes his victim is not. Sometimes he has travelled 
from Sheffield, Manchester, or Birmingham, and 
he has always a piteous tale to tell. While 
the “high-flier” is a man of more education, 
the professional begging-letter-writer, which is 
now, owing to various societies, a pursuit of 
considerable peril. 

These denizens of this wicked world, who have 
a natural repugnance to the much safer and 
easier life of hard work, are often persons of 
industry and ingenuity in their way. The per- 
severance they show is worthy of a better cause. 
One man of seventy-six had passed forty-five 
years in prison; a woman of sixty, thirty years 
in punishment. Nor are such persons confined 


to any class of society; beginning at the lowest, 
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they mount upwards. The cadgers and beggars 
are succeeded by fellows who loiter round rail- 
way-stations and public-houses, on the look-out 
for their victims. The old threadbare “ confidence 
dodge,” in which a countryman or simple towns- 
man is induced, as a point of honour, to entrust 
his purse to a man whom he has met only a 
quarter of an hour before, just to prove that he 
has a full trust in humanity, is continually sur- 
prising our magistrates. The stereotyped method 
pursued is, two rogues meet a simple traveller, 
treat him to “a glass,” and then show money 
and begin to brag of innocence and confidence 
in their fellows, which they prove by depositing 
false notes or money with him, and letting him go 
out of the place to which they had adjourned, and 
return, and then demand the same faith on his part, 
whereupon they decamp. This trick is gone over 
again andagain every day. Ofcourse the plunder 
is not always large, but it must be a profitable 
game to be so often played. As for card- 
sharpers in railway-carriages, pickpockets in om- 
nibuses, and the thieves who walk about to 
snatch and steal anything, from a book on a stall to 


a pewter pot on area-railings, their name is Legion. 
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For those who are careful to avoid such birds 
of prey, there are others of a more advanced 
stage, and some of them of so cunning a nature 
that they keep on the windy side of the law. 
The money-lenders who pretend to aid tradesmen 
who are in trouble and who find a difficulty in 
making up their books, who are ready to advance 
money on bills of sale, notes of hand, and per- 
sonal security, without the intervention of any 
lawyer, or with the slightest possible trouble to 
the borrower, are merely greedy Spiders, who, 
having got Master Fly in their web, suck his 
blood till he is dry. Perhaps some of the most 
terrible tragedies of the day could be told from 
the histories of these men. Now and then they 
get exposed in the papers, and figure as having 
ruined two or three estates, and as taking, since 
the abolition of the usury laws, seventy-five or 
eighty per cent. interest without the slightest 
compunction. One such wretch figured as taking 
from his own niece money at the rate of two 
hundred and sixty per cent. per annum. The 
story was told because the poor young woman, 
who had with her good husband sold every bit 
of furniture and rag of clothing to pay the harpy, 
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had committed suicide. So strong a case per- 
haps seldom comes before the public, but cases 
differing only in degree are revealed every day— 
possibly there are five hundred such in London 
at this moment, families dragged slowly to per- 
dition by the money-lender, or the Hand-in-your- 
Pocket Loan Office, or the bill-discounter. A 
terrible creature in this line is the tallyman, who 
in the absence of the husband calls at the quiet 
house or lodging of the poor clerk or artisan 
and lures his wife into buying fine and sleazy 
rubbish, to be paid for week by week by pilfer- 
ings from the money given to keep the house. 
The tallyman thinks that he is doing his duty in 
driving trade; alas, he is daily driving hundreds 
to despair, to quarrels, domestic misery, starvation! 

Another curious kind of trade is that of the 
pretty and engaging widow who has always a 
fine trichord piano by Broadwood, or some. ex- 
cellent maker, for sale at less than half cost. 
These pianos are constantly advertised. Decent 
lodgings are taken, the widow and the piano, with 
a forged or old nameplate inserted, are “located” 
at Paradise Villa, Innocence Road, and the vic- 


tim who hopes for a bargain is sold as well as 
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the piano. So frequent is this that the great 
makers are on the look-out for this especial swindle. 
But similar kinds of swindles—forged hall-marks 
on plate, splendid chronometers, and achromatic 
opera-glasses with no end of lenses, second-hand 
seal-skin jackets, all the “deadest” bargains pos- 
sible—are to be seen advertised every day. It 
would be simply impossible to give a general list 
of such. The only way to escape such cheats is 
to propose to yourself the golden rule of buying 
at the best shops, and of paying an honest price 
for a good article. Always look askance at a 
bargain. In nine cases out of ten it is not one 
at all; we hear of those that people think they 
make, but we do not hear of their failures and 
errors. 

Above all such peddling rogues as we have 
hitherto dealt with—princes and aristocrats in the 
infernal regions of deceit—are the getters-up of 
bubble companies, always in the market when the 
country is rich, and there are victims to be found. 
It is many years ago since Dickens drew from 
the life the picture of the Anglo-Bengalee Life and 
Property Assurance Company, with Mr. Montagu 


Tigg as its chairman, its board of directors 
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men of straw, its method of victimisation, its fools 
and its dupes. Strong as the picture was, the 
reports of to-day unveil pictures that are yet 
stronger. England is a practical nation, Scotland 
is sharp and wise and hard-headed, Ireland has 
insight and wit; and yet the British—in one 
view of them at least—are but blind and dodder- 
ing dupes, more ready to be cheated out of their 
solid gold by speculators than children are to 
change a dull sovereign for a bright penny—that 
is, if promised something large. It came out in 
evidence, that it was known that the Spanish 
Debt would never be paid, and did not pay 
interest, and Spain’s national position in respect of 
dishonesty and willingness to meet her engage- 
ments was somewhat unenviable; yet after the ab- 
dication of Queen Isabella, that country managed 
to borrow forty millions sterling of the British. 

But what are forty millions, compared to the 
millions sunk since that time in American silver 
mines, whereto the silver ore is taken and 
“planted;” in American diamonds-fields, where the 
diamonds, bought in the rough in London, are 
thrown about and “salted” for “experts,” who 


go to report and pick them up (?); in Canadian 
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companies that “strike oil” where no oil flows, 
and who prepare tanksful for the geese-like 
directors to look at, and furnish bogus receipts 
of the carriage of hundreds of barrels of that 
valuable commodity. There is hardly any lie too 
gross to impose on the speculator. Diamonds, 
which are only found in quartz-like rock or river 
drift, are exhibited built up in ant-hills, or are 
“kicked about” like peas and peppercorns in a 
ploughed field! Property that will not pay for 
the working is promised to yield seventy-five 
per cent., and yet is sold for a year’s purchase! 
One promoter of companies has proved, it is 
said, how simple the public is by issuing twenty- 
four million pounds sterling of “paper,” which is 
now—for even these gentlemen must have now and 
then some foundation to build upon—worth only 
four millions. The twenty millions, no matter who 
has it, has been lost by the confiding widow; the 
poor tradesman, who has saved for his family; the 
orphans, who wish to make their narrow income 
more; the old clergyman, who, living apart from the 
world, trusts it; the officer, who has served abroad, 
and wishes to invest his savings so as to spend the 


close of live in a little comfort, and who all are 
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wrecked upon the billows of this wicked world! 

Are they to be pitied? Perhaps not. Their 
trial may be their saving. By a natural law 
riches seem to run into heaps, and then it is 
necessary for them to be distributed. Rogues, 
beggars, charlatans, cheats, and thieves are the 
destructives and distributors; they are to be pitied, 
as doing the dirty work of the world, and—in 
so doing it—the most unpleasant and hardest, 
besides working for their own destruction. And 
this world is not Heaven, and never will be till we 
make it so. These hard lessons teach us not to 
lay up our treasures on earth, “ where thieves break 
through and steal.” But it is well to be on our 
guard against the thieves. The greatest Philo- 
sopher, that the world has seen, taught His disciples 
with especial force, that they must be wise as 
serpents no less than harmless as doves. At the 
success of a good man we can all rejoice, but 
when rascals become rich we may grieve without 
hope, and indulge in bitter sorrow and reproach; 
for not only are their riches a proof of the past 
ruin of the simple and good, but of the future 


corruption of the thoughtless and vain. 


UNREACHED IDEALS AND BROKEN 
IDOLS: 


CAUSES OF THE WANT OF GLADNESS. 


& ERRY England,” like “ Merry Islington,” 

M is an expression not to be taken in a 
modern acceptation. In saying that England was 
merry our forefathers intended to imply that it 
was clean, fresh, compact, and jovial—situated, 
like Macbeth’s castle, in an air that invited the 
“temple-haunting martlet” to build, and the 
Indian nightingale to visit its shores and sing in 
the spring of each year, before St. George’s Day, 
with a force that it exhibits in no other place; 
nay, the bird, it is said, does not visit Ireland, 
Scotland, or the north of Wales. England was 
merry as it was gay with vernal flowers, free air, 
breezy downs, refreshing showers, and sunshine. 
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But the merriness did not extend to the inhabi- 
tants. There was always a certain mournfulness 
about them. As a certain chronicler says, in a 
quotation that has never been traced to its source, 
—and therefore we do not actually know that it 
was a French chronicler— “the English amuse 
themselves sadly, after the manner of their coun- 
try.” Our very sports were wild rhapsodies, much 
drinking, and some blood-shedding. In Cribb’s 
time fighting-men, as Walpole said, “ cut collops” 
from each other with sword-play; Cribb borrowed, 
we may add, a dozen fine shirts from a dozen 
several noblemen to fight in, and made a pre- 
tence to return the same, hacked and bloody, one 
to each. What with cockfighting, ratting, bull- 
baiting, prize-fighting, and other brutal amuse- 
ments, we cannot say that English merriness 
extended to English sports. 

Still we had humour, and, if a sober and a 
silent nation, were an equable, peace-loving, quiet 
people, seldom “up in the stirrups” and very 
seldom cast down. Erasmus notes that our men 
and women were resolute and full of valour, 
sombre and cold as to the outside, but of a warm 


heart within; and Shakspere and Ben Jonson, 
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Ford, and Beaumont and Fletcher, portrayed men 
sinking into age, but yet bearing up with brave 
hearts, and certainly not dying of chagrin, like 
the Frenchmen, who are as gay as their own 
champagne in the effervescence of youth, and 
ever afterwards as dull as the same wine 
uncorked. To those who have known and 
loved intimately the knightly and brave men 
of fair and beautiful France, that great and 
puissant nation, England’s true friend and noblest 
foe, the intense dulness and mournfulness of 
a Frenchman without faith—and few, alas, have 
much—who has “lived,” and is now sinking 
into the dull hard age of forty-five or fifty, will 
be familiar. He is indeed an Ephesian of the 
old school, a gentleman who has had his amuse- 
ments, a polished heathen, one without hope— 
noble, true, lovable after his fashion, but full of 
sighs and regrets for the days of youth—the 
blessed time that will come no more. 

We do not seek to compliment the English 
when we say that we are merriness itself com- 
pared to the Frenchman or the Spaniard, the 
Russian or Italian, of middle age. Relatively, 


we may say of a middle-aged Englishman, Scot, 
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or Irishman, as Juliet’s nurse does of her husband, 
“God be with his soul, a’ was a merry man.” 
But the number of sad ones is increasing, and 
the pressure and mournfulness of business and 
overwork are telling upon us. Matthew Arnold 
pictures England as the worn-out old mother, 
staggering on under herload. But Chaucer drew 
her, and Shakspere and Dickens reflected her as 
the merry buxom damsel or stalwart matron, as 
full of fun as she was of fight. Let us accept 
partially the newest portrait, and proceed to 
examine it. 

Why are we men and women, going home to 
rest and to reward after having fought the 
fight, so melancholy and so dull? Why are 
our homes so gray and cheerless? And why 
do our children grow restless and eager to 
get away from the shadow of the old house, 
where life appears sour, and words are not full 
of gracious love and hope and trust, but are 
chilled and dull, and heavy as a pauper’s pall ? 
How is it that when we visit the hero of a 
hundred fights, or the writer of a dozen brave 
books, we find him quiet, subdued, reticent, and 


melancholy; looking upon life as a sad mis- 
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take and sometimes wishing he had not been 


born. 


And why so often o’er that face 
Falls there a shadow, wan and sad, 
As if his soul in secret place 
Had quite forgotten to be glad? 


That this happens to the best and strongest, bio- 
graphy attests. Shall we point to the madness 
of the learned Christopher Smart, or to that of 
Collins, two friends of Johnson’s, one of whom 
had the harmless habit of praying in the street— 
and, said the Doctor, “I had as lief pray with 
Kit Smart as any one else” —and the other threw 
away all books except his Bible? Shall we refer 
to Cowper, that mournful example which is a 
triumph to the atheist and a reproach to the 
Christian? Shall we quote those mad sapphics of 


his, written under the influence of religious delirium? 


Hatred and vengeance, my eternal portion, 
Scarce can endure delay of execution, 
Wait with impatient readiness to seize my 


Soul in a moment! 


“Damned below Judas,” he adds. Was this his 
faith and love—this his trust in the Saviour—this 
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his hope? Well may we say that the hyper- 
Calvinism of Cowper is a reproach to faith. Was 
Tasso any better? Was the melancholy of Dante 
less? Did Shelley, who threw away all belief and 
cut himself off from all ties, escape? Let any 
one read “Julian and Madallo” by that poet, and 
tell us. Did Poe fare better, or Rousseau, or 
Jean Paul, or Robert Burns, or—except when 
lightened, and that was nearly always, by the 
gleam of faith, which bathed his head as sunshine 
bathes a mountain—even Coleridge? As for 
Byron, he raged in his melancholy. The only way 
to keep peace with him, said one who knew him, 
was to quarrel with him violently in the morning, 
to attack him first and then stand to one’s guns. 
The history of genius is simply a recital of sorrow. 
There are glorious exceptions, but the rule is as 
we have stated. 

We will put aside the men of genius, simply 
stating that their melancholy chiefly arises from 
extreme sensibility, depression, exhaustion, and 
in short, ill health. Cowper’s morbid feelings 
went to the extreme, and became madness. In- 
deed, genius and madness are regarded by some, 


as one and the same—merely a difference of the 


. 
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same condition. And, while poetry is captivating, 
and literary occupation, if badly paid, pleasing 
and satisfying, it is yet the most exhaustive work 
in the world. The -death-roll will tell us that. 
And we may fairly set down the unsatisfied and 
restless melancholy of poets who are great, if 
not the greatest, to the demands upon the brain, 
the constant thought, the unsatisfied ambition, 
and the relaxation, and debility which follow high 
thoughts and extraordinary exhilaration. 

But we are not all poets or writers; and yet 
we all have certain hours of sadness, which 
oppress us and come upon us uncalled like the ghost 
in Hamlet, a presence that is not to be put by. 
Such sadness comes more frequently upon men 
of middle age; and this, we hold, arises from the 
deep but silent dissatisfaction with ourselves, which 
carries with it airs from heaven and blasts from 
the nether hell, which may be the messenger of 
grace and safety or the goblin damned which 
shall lead us to destruction. We hold that this 
arises from the unsatisfied ego, the little “I” 
which has been neglected and overlooked whilst 
scholarship, position, ambition, riches, even 


domestic happiness, and other Will-o’-the-wisps 
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have been followed. How few there are of us who 
have been true to the dreams of our youth! How 
few who cannot look back upon a nobler sketch 
of man than the blurred and badly-finished pic- 
ture framed and hung up, and called by some, 
in mockery, “the portrait of a gentleman,” that 
hangs in our own house! We have each had 
an ideal more or less noble. Ask any one if 
the reality that he has reached quite equals what 
he wanted. “Of the warfare that is raging,” 
Says an eloquent letter before us, “hotter and 
colder between the ‘I am’ and the ‘what I desire 
to be,” we know very little. A man’s ideal is 
ever eluding him, and, be his attainments what 
they may, they are as far off as ever; so that 
the disappointments and pains of life become 
keener as the capacity of the man has become 
enlarged. Why should Sir Edwin Landseer, for 
example, have been the unhappy and melancholy 
man he often was, were there not this internal 
warfare going on? His attainments were great, 
his position was affluent; yet they did not afford 
him that flow of happiness it is the fate of human 
kind to pine after, and even to attain. Possibly 
he could have told, or in some dim fashion have 
3 
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made known, the lines of bitterness interwoven 
with his self; but the thought, “ Myself and these 
things are so inseparably connected that no one 
outside myself can understand them,” is always 
an insuperable barrier to their utterance. « Tt as 
better to be unknown than misknown.” 

This would lead us to indulge in the melan- 
choly of Hamlet, who takes refuge in death, and 
as he. does so exclaims, almost with triumph, 
“The rest is silence.” Our own opinion is that 
Landseer would have been happier had he been a 
more expansive, less reticent, and especially a 
more religious man. If not a great painter, he 
was a fine one, and successful; but he probably 
never reached his ideal. That which is best and 
happiest always eludes us, because the soul is 
boundless; and there is, thank God, a happiness 
beyond, when the golden crown of the ego—the 
individual existence—shall be cast down at the foot- 
stool of the All-Energiser, the Creative One. And 
if, even as servants to ourselves, we are unprofit- 
able, how must we feel as servants to Him, reaping 
that which He has not sown, and demanding more 
than we little men can give—unless we surrender 


ourselves entirely and give up our selfishness ? 
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But, if we go out of religion, and argue with 
the natural man, if we reject religion as some 
have been permitted to do, we come to a melan- 
choly which is like some portions of the never- 
resting sea, beyond plummet’s sound, and to us 
bottomless. The sea of waters is all around, and 
the dove which sets out from the ark of faith finds 
no rest for the sole of its foot; and this causes 
an exhaustless melancholy. If we relinquish our 
faith, there is no stay for us; it is that or nothing. 

The late Mr. Winwood Reade, unhappily thought } 
and published that there was no God. His wild _ 
book he called the Martyrdom of Man: and without 
God in the world man 75 a martyr. A personal 
creator he asserted was an impossibility, and, to 
prevent any approach to hope, the existence of a 
soul an improbability, but not as the other, a 
demonstrable falsehood. These wild and whirling 
words were uttered by one who in his last book, 
issued as he died, said that “he often sighed for 
his old belief, when to him God was semi-human 
and man was half divine, and after life death 
began (?) and happiness never ceased, and my 
mother and my Margaret would be joined to me 
again. Now my heart rebels against the fate of 
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the human race, doomed to work like coral insects 
of the sea.” This he wrote, says his biographer, 
his uncle, Charles Reade, “with the hand of death 
upon him.” We need not wonder at the mourn- 
fulness of one without hope in the world. We 
quote these words because the storm which lifts 
aside the waters shows the depths beneath. Let 
no man reject faith carelessly. No Christian hand 
could have painted more truly the want which 
Revelation, and that alone, supplies. The reviewer 
of a contemporary, with a full sympathy with 
Winwood Reade, quotes Schopenhauer, who, 
probably with like thoughts, says that, “if we 
take into account the pain and misery, the un- 
happiness and sin, with which the earth abounds, 
we can only wonder whether it would not have 
been better for us if the surface of the earth had 
not remained like that of the moon, devoid of 
atmosphere, an inert mass of cinder and slag.” 
Can our readers blame us if we put a firm foot 
on the old ways, and insist again and again, out 
of pure love for our fellows, on the reasonable 
expectation of the larger hope and the fuller life, 
the warmth and happiness given by Him who is 
the Light of the world, in whose light we no 
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longer walk in darkness, and who lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, unless the heart 
rejects His light and crawls back into the hope- 
less gloom? ~ 

Another cause of our sadness is that the idols 
we choose are soon broken, and our ideals prove 
but miserable realities, because we expect too 
much or know men too little. Youth is a glorious 
season of expectation, but it outruns achievement. 
We are impatient and wanting in faith. The 
things that we desire come not when we want 
them. 


While we send for the napkin the soup grows cold; 
While the bonnet is trimming the face grows old; 
When we’ve matched our buttons the pattern is sold, 


And everything comes too late—too late, 


sighs some simple singer. To most of us this is 
a bitter truth. Add to this, gossip and scandal, 
the falseness of life, the coldness of friends, and 
the reticence, policy of talk, and want of generos- 
ity in the world. How few speak heart to 
heart and soul to soul—how many merely from 
the teeth outward! Then there are the pangs of 
misprized love, the ingratitude of many,’ the 
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emptiness of our ambitions, the trials of the soul. 
Not all our unhappiness arises from ourselves, 
but the chief of our happiness does, and in this 
way. We must accept this beautiful world as 
one of trial; we must come to the footstool of 
the Almighty; we must trust in Him. Ingratitude 
is the basis of melancholy—melancholy itself is 
want of hope and faith. After all, what do most 
of us want? Let us count our blessings. We 
are at a boundless feast, and we have enough, 
happy in that we are not crammed to surfeiting 
and overladen with food. What we are, all the | 
countless thousands of men and women are too; 
we suffer nothing that is uncommon—and it is 
to be noted that not they who have most, not 
they who suffer least, but they who have least 
and suffer most are the most cheerful and con- 
tented. The morbid melancholy of the highly 
gifted and the rich, the ever increasing demands 
of the over-reaching ambitious, the tears of 
Alexander that he had not another world to 
conquer—these are the reproaches of man, these 
are the spots and signs of his black ingratitude. 
The want of gladness is, like the want of strength, 
to: be combated as a disease, to be wrestled with 
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‘and overcome: and truly he that overcometh, 
hath his reward. 


In the charms with various zest 
To every sense of man addrest, 
Ye will not see the wish to bless 


With universal happiness, 


Men reckon without their host, and shut their 
eyes and complain that it is dark. They are 
having a heavy struggle, they are sitting bound 
like men in a cage, but their mental disease is 
contagious; we may pity, but we must not sym- 
pathize with them, but hurry past, as do Virgil 
and Dante by certain hopeless souls, with the 
exclamation, “Reason not with them; look and 
pass them by,” or we shall ourselves miss the 
pathway to the light beyond. 


THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 


F the many songs which Lord Tennyson 
C) has scattered through his larger poems few 
are nobler than that one of Enid’s “ Turn, Fortune, 
turn thy wheel, and lower the proud.” Alas, 
there would be many turns of the wheel required 
to do that, for adversity only makes some proud 
men prouder! We cite the line, however, to show 
that by the most modern as in the most ancient 
of poets—since of living writers no verseman 
has achieved the popularity of Tennyson—the 
image of Chance or Fortune presiding at a wheel, 
or being known as leaning upon a wheel as a 
cognisance of her fickleness, which we derive 
from the ancients, is accepted. Still it would be 
wrong to suppose that the ancients decried Fortune 
as a fickle jade, or spoke of her as Shakspere 
does, as we shall see. Fortune was with thema 
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Lona Dea, a propitious Deity. It is true she is 
blind, but so also is Cupid (Zros), a very impor- 
tant personage indeed; nay, it is little wonder 
that the bandage is about her eyes, seeing upon 
whom she bestows most of her favours. But she 
was to be prayed to and propitiated. Perhaps a 
closer approximation to the cz/¢us or adoration 
or worship offered to Fortune could not be found 
than in the modern Romanist’s invocation of various 
Saints; such was the worship paid by the ancient 
pious Greek or Latin to the smaller deities. Our 
“Lady of the Sea”—the Stella Maris and the 
hope of fishermen’s wives, as any one can see 
at Boulogne by a trip which costs but a few 
shillings—has still before her altar the little waxen 
models and votive offerings which Horace speaks 
of as hanging at the shrine of Neptune, and 
St. Rosalia in Sicily, the Virgin of Loretto, and 
other Virgins in Spain have been, and, we dare 
Say, are, prayed to by the brigand before his 
murderous raid, for happy chances in his wicked 
business, just as Fortune of old was prayed to. 
Leone, the brigand, who used to cut off the ears 
of his victims and send them home to their wives 


or relatives as a playful hint that worse would 
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follow unless ransom came—was, in his way, a 
singularly pious man, and said his prayers as he 
carried about Mr. Rose, his English prisoner ; 
and the Chevalier de Seingalt noticed with amused 
curiosity the piety of the Spanish doza-robas, who 
would cease from their trade to run and pray 
when the “Ave Maria” bell sounded. This is 
quite natural and to be expected; a religion of 
outward observance must carry with it these 
anomalies. 

So long therefore as it was thought that Fortune 
was one of the smaller deities, and could be 
bribed or propitiated, she was flattered and wor- 
shipped. The stronger minds entirely rejected her. 
“In all this,” said a Roman Consul, relating his 
victories, “ Fortune had no part.” It was remarked 
that he was never lucky afterwards—but that 
mattered not. So, again, Cesar, when in a storm, 
cheered the coward pilot, and sneered at Fortune 
at the same time—“ Thou carriest Caesar and his 
fortune”—a double meaning, which assured the 
superstitious pilot that the boat was under the 
protection of a tutelary deity, and posterity that 
Cesar’s fortune lay in himself, He was of the 
opinion of Lady Macbeth—according to the readin g 
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taught Mrs. Siddons by Henderson—that success 
lay, not in the event but in the man. “If,” says 


the trembling husband, sick of a guilty conscience— 


“Tf we should fail ?” 


To which doubtful query his stronger-minded wife 
retorts with scorn— 


“We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking place, 
And we'll not fail!” 


—as if she wondered at failure entering into a 
bold man’s calculations. “ We fail! ”—the idea 
was preposterous. Elsewhere Shakspere “ rails on 
Lady Fortune in good set terms.” He at least 
will not sit down and hymn a ballad to blind 


Fortune. He has no soft words for her— 


Out, out, thou strumpet, Fortune! All you gods, 

In general synod, take away her power ; 

Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of Heaven, 


As low as to the fiends! 


This is a wonderfully fine image, by the way, 
which would deprive the smiling inanity with the 
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bandage over her eyes of her stock-in-trade. That 
indeed is the view of the strong man. Swift—to 
whom no one yet has done justice—was too 
logical and sincere a man to believe in chance, 
and therefore goes to the fountain-head; but he 
looks on what are called the “ gifts of fortune” 
in the same way. “If you want to know,” says 
he, bitterly, “ what God Almighty thinks of riches, 
just look at those upon whom he bestows most 
of them.” 

This brings us to the true and only way of 
looking upon Fortune and her wheel, which, if 
insisted on, will put an end to an Essay or 
Dissertation on Fortune by bringing us up shortly 
like the celebrated chapter of the naturalist on 
the snakes in Iceland. “There are no snakes in 
Iceland;” and there is no such thing as Fortune. 
All is order and design, only we cannot see it. 
But it is not our purpose, while we admit the 
general truth, to look at the fact too closely. 
If there be no such thing as good luck and bad 
luck, there is something very like both. There 
are successes that no one can understand, and 
failures that surprise the best of us. After all 
that we know, there is only left us to repeat 
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Solomon’s aphorism that “the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet 
bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill; 
but time and chance happeneth to them all.” 
Gamesters see this, and follow new fortunes and 
new things—will get a child or a very young 
person to place their gold at rouge et noir, and 
will readily take up a new set of cards or new 
dice, as if fortune lay in the counters and was 
to be propitiated by innocence, freshness, and 
novelty. 

In business also there are men who succeed on 
hidden principles and who are therefore accounted 
lucky. It is a well-ascertained fact that some years 
ago a recently-deceased millionaire, whose specu- 
lations had always turned out well, was recom- 
mended by a bantering friend to ship a cargo of 
copper warming-pans to Jamaica, in the tropics, as 
a capital speculation. Strange to say, so the ship- 
ment turned out; for, at the time of the arrival of 
the vessel at its destination, the sugar-crop was 
so over-abundant that there was a great scarcity 
of vessels used in the process of cooking the 


boiling saccharine, and these warming-pans, being 
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admirably adapted for the purpose, were greedily 
bought up at twice their original cost, and thus 
helped to swell Mr. Thornton’s already colossal 
fortune. Many a man sent on a fool’s errand 
has before now got a good place, like the officer 
who was placed at the head of a forlorn hope to 
be destroyed, and who won thereby fame, and 
eventually became a general. We may pooh- 
pooh luck, as many a successful man does, but 
the American humorist who-says that, if it was 
not for chance, heroes and great men would be 
“unkommon skarse” is right in everything but 
his spelling. Certainly, in our colleges, it is not 
found that our greatest scholars, our deep think- 
ers, and our “all-round men,” known to fellow- 
students as capable, like the Duke of Wellington’s 
army, of “ going anywhere and doing anything, ” 
are those who fall into fat livings and become 
bishops. One might just as well have expected 
Savonarola or Luther to have been made Pope, 
or Jonathan Swift, Sydney Smith, or Charles 
Kingsley to have been presented with a mitre, 
or the finest painter of the day to be made the 
President of the Royal Academy. These thing's 
go to the quiet tutor or the gentle and sub- 
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servient schoolmaster, who has pleased all the boy’s 
mothers, and who has no pronounced opinions 
to offend anybody. If bishoprics be amongst the 
lucky things, it is the smaller and less capable 
men who are usually the lucky ones. 

We may take it as a rule that there must 
be something personal to a man that accounts 
for his good or ill luck. The most brilliant man 
at college wins his honours, since the examiners 
are fair and are bound to give to the best man, 
but such hard-and-fast rules do not obtain in the 
world. The scholar may be angular, ill-tempered, 
and offensive, his acquirements may beget arro- 
gance and impatience—they often do so—and he 
forgets that the world is frequently governed by 
fools. Hence, when two old scholars or fellow- 
students meet, you will find them comparing 
notes and wondering how it is that the dull men 
of their time are at the top of the tree, and the 
brilliant men at the bottom. Fortune has not 
turned her wheel, but different circumstances 
have thrown the scholars out of gear. Success 
also begets envy, and envy, opposition, whis- 
pered detraction, malevolent criticisms, and an 
active ill-nature do their work much more surely 
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than people suppose. These re-act upon their 
victims, and perhaps produce the morbid feelings 
of which the victims are accused, and which are 
supposed to be peculiar to unlucky men. 
Although successful men are very ready— 
especially the host of so-called self-made rich 
men that we see around us—to attribute every- 
thing to their own industry, good luck and bad 
luck are very hard to account for. A man’s 
friends or acquaintances can tell you all about 
him—how he made that hit and gained the other 
thousand, or how he would not be persuaded and 
lost all; he himself will be no more able to 
enlighten you than he can tell you why baby 
Jones caught the measles with every precaution 
taken, and baby Smith, playing witha sick com- 
panion, was not touched by the disease. And it 
is not the men who are on the look-out for For- 
tune who catch sight of her; nor again—and 
that seems very annoying to some of us,—is it 
the lucky who know how to make use of luck. 
Perhaps the very best way to win the fickle 
goddess is to serve her as the cavalier said he 
would serve his prudish mistress—‘“scorn and let 


her go.” 
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Fortune or luck—that is, a seemingly unmer- 
ited acquirement of the good things of this world__ 
is apparent among most of our friends and 
acquaintances, and it is through these personal 
matters, which are intimately known, that aman 
best judges of the world. W,, a careless fellow, 
certainly not attractive nor very clever, a bad 
husband and father and. a spendthrift, has had 
a series of little fortunes left him from time to 
time by his own or his wife’s relatives. Of course 
here were antecedents; the relatives with money 
were there, or W. would not have inherited. But 
not only was his character known, and they free 
to leave to others, but D., a really worthy fellow, 
of an impecunious fate, is more surrounded by 
rich relatives, his own father and uncles, than 
W.; yet in D.’s case all the money flows away 
from him, his father disinherits him for a less 
worthy brother, and his other relatives ignore 
him. Of the two men D., who is thoroughly 
honest, is certainly the more lovable. Again, G., 
a mean fellow, a miserly creature with much 
more money (having taken care to marry money), 
than he can well spend, has had an immense 
fortune left him by one who was surrounded by 
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worthy poor people, to whom a little of his money 
well bestowed would indeed have been a god- 
send. G. is made a harder and a worse man, 
and no doubt the worthy poor people’s expe- 
riences are embittered. Perhaps we ought to pity 
rich persons who have money to devise; it seems 
to be difficult to do so wisely. One has only to 
read the will cases that come before the courts 
to see how fickle Fortune is, and how terribly 
blind she would seem to be. If there are a few 
odd thousands without an heir to bestow them on, 
you may safely wager that the wrong man will 
get the money. 

As a rule, in real life any such large and 
sudden access of fortune is like a ghost—more 
often talked of than seen; but little bits of unac- 
countable bad luck or good luck happen every 
day and allaround us. Still, it is to be remarked, 
they are like the wild-flowers in the hedges, 
that rather make the country look pretty and 
pleasant than are of any use. A clerk ina large 
office won nearly fifty pounds in a sweepstake, 
stayed away from business, took a holiday on 
his own account, and lost his place, worth hun- 


dreds tohim. Mr. Pickwick, it will be remembered, 
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met with an eccentric fellow in the Fleet who 
had been ruined and brought to prison by having 
a large fortune left him; he established the 
custom of sleeping under a table because he had 
been used to a four-poster, and consoled himself 
by his humour. Very few fortunes are made by 
luck, though a large one once owed its origin to 
a prize in a lottery. Those who gamble seldom 
make any of their winnings permanent; but it is 
to be remarked that they believe very firmly in 
luck, and readily see with envious eyes that 
others are luckier than themselves. 

Not only do the poor thoroughly believe in For- 
tune—which is quite natural, as they do not see 
the secret springs of success, and life is to them, 
as it was to Dickens’s Stephen Blackpool, “a’ a 
muddle, a’ a muddle ”—but more educated classes, 
notably soldiers, sailors, artists, physicians, and 
lawyers, especially barristers, credit her at least 
with an immense deal of power in raising their 
rivals and depressing them. An artist, for example, - 
must believe in his own power. He is quite right 
to do so. “Why should I,” that great artist 
Gainsborough might be supposed to have asked, 
“be poor and Reynolds rich, when in landscape 
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I am amazingly superior and in portrait almost 
equal?” Why _ should Zoffany have made a 
fortune with his poor talent, and Hogarth, greatest 
of English artists, get no more than a poor 
hundred for his six finest pictures, frames and 
all? All such contrasts—and there are hundreds 
of them—make men believe in the turn of Fortune’s 
wheel. And it does turn, alas, when the poor 
man is dead, as in the case of Chatterton, the 
feet of whose would-be rescuer were in the street 
when he died, just after he had taken the poison ; 
or of Collins, who had a fortune left him when 
neglect and poverty had driven a fine poet mad; 
or of the gallant officer who some time ago died 
in a workhouse. 

And yet, in spite of such instances, there is 
no such thing as luck or fortune. Father Alphon- 
sus Sarasa, of the Society of Jesus, is quite right 
when he says that there is nothing that happens 
in nature which happens by chance. Once admit 
that there is, and you do away with Law as well 
as Faith. We doubt whether all things are ordered 
by God, but certainly all things are permitted. 
Sarasa gives us a specimen of Jesuit philosophy— 
and a very good one too—when he says, “As 
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the things that might happen to me are infinite, 
and the Combinations of things and circumstances 
which could take place with regard to me alone 
are infinite, so it is clear that the conditional 
knowledge which God has of me alone is also © 
infinite, whilst the knowledge that He has of all 
possible contingencies that might happen to me, 
and what I should do in them is infinitely infinite, 
if I may be allowed the expression.” The subtlety 
of the Jesuit sounds rather confusing after the 
plain words of Jesus —but the many words mean 
the same—“ Your Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things,” and of course of all that we 
need. Looked at thus, luck and fortune become 
impossibilities; but at present man is blind, and 
he amuses himself with an abstraction that he 
does not quite believe in. If, in another world, 
he should ever look back to this, he may find 
that which he regarded as a stroke of blind for- 
tune and the merest chance to have been one of 
the most deeply laid schemes of Providence. 


FASHION. 


ASHION is present custom, and dictates to us 

how to cut our coats, our hair, our beards, or 
our acquaintance. At one time we quietly sent 
the last a cartel of defiance, went with him to a 
quiet corner, and ran him through; at another 
we journeyed to Chalk Farm and shot him; now 
we frown him down. At one time we called 
our enemy a “snob,” now we call him a “cad.” 
There is a fashion in pipes and in cigars. What 
has become of tent, vin de grave, barsac, and a 
dozen other old wines, the names of which may 
be seen upon antique silver wine-labels? Even 
port is going out of fashion; and the spirit of 
which our sherries are made will soon have to 
be really good British, and not that vile Con- 
tinental potato spirit which makes our present 


sherries so dangerous. Indeed it is probable 
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that sherry will go the way of sherris—sack. 

It is to be noted in fashions that they exhibit 
the folly of the age as often as they proclaim 
its wisdom. Sometimes seriousness and goodness 
become a fashion, sometimes a rattling, noisy 
folly and wickedness are almost necessary for 
any one to be in the fashion. Many an excellent 
young man has drunk away his existence, or 
worn out his life in debauchery, not because he 
loved these vices, but because it was the fashion 
of those around him. The staid quiet fellow 
turned into a roysterer, the sober man gradu- 
ally becoming a drunkard, and the pious good 
fellow blaspheming and speaking ill of God 
because it is a contemporary fashion, afford but 
a sorry view of humanity. But such have been 
seen, and will be seen over and over again. 
On the other hand, fashion leads the herd and 
ruck of mankind sometimes to do good. For 
fashion is queen, and a very arbitrary one. 
We might imagine that she had no influence 
upon religion or upon family love, and yet two 
anecdotes will prove that she has. One is the 
well-known fact of the beautiful version of the 
Psalms by Clement Marot having been made 
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the vehicle for introducing hymns as a fashion- 
able music into the heart of the most vicious 
court in Europe. The king courted his mistress, 
who sang, “My hope and trust are all in thee,” 
the lover serenaded his sweetheart with the “pious 
chanson” of “As pants the hart,” gamblers 
hummed over their cards, “O thou comfort of my 
soul,” and the night-stabber and street-walker 
went on their sinful errands with a psalm in their 
mouths. We are not to suppose that the world 
was reformed from this fashion. There is an- 
other instance of the same power, less wicked 
and perhaps more amusing. “One day,” says 
“Madame du Hausset, in her curious memoirs of 
the Pompadour, “Madame said to the Duc 
d’Ayen that M. de Choiseul was very fond of 
his sisters. ‘I know it, Madame,’ said he—‘and 
many sisters are the better for it.’ ‘What can 
you mean?’ she asked. ‘Why,’ he answered, 
‘as the Duc de Choiseul loves his sister, it is 
thought fashionable to do the same; and I know 
silly girls, whose brothers formerly cared nothing 
for them, who are now most tenderly beloved. 
No sooner does their little finger ache than 
their brothers are running all over Paris to fetch 
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the -doctor for them. They flatter themselves 
that some one will say in M. de Choiseul’s draw- 
ing-room—‘“ Ah, what a good brother is M. de 
——!” and that they will gain advancement 
thereby.’” We need scarcely add that the Duc 
de Choiseul was chief minister, and the dis- 
penser of royal favours. at 
We have seen the power ofa word from the Prince 
of Wales in regard to Miss Thompson now Lady 
Butler’s “Roll Call.” His Royal Highness—himself 
a soldier—rightly praised a well-painted piece, for 
which the painter had been glad to get the modest 
price of £100. The royal criticism at once called 
such attention to the picture that the artist obtained 
for her copyright £2,000! And such military 
subjects will become the fashion, perhaps, in good 
time, since we may be called upon to do some 
hard work with our soldiers. And here it may 
be remarked that, though both branches of her 
Majesty’s service are well liked, it is sometimes 
the fashion to love the sailors more than the sol- 
diers, or vice versa. When Nelson died, the blue- 
jackets were in the ascendant, and the red-jackets 
were passed over with indifference; the long 
fights in Spain and the final battle of giants at 
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Waterloo, called in the redcoats, and Jack Tar 
in his turn had modestly to retire into the back- 
ward ranks. Two novelists who arose after the 
glorious scenes they described caught from the 
lips of the survivors many stories of the old fights, 
and the sailors live again in the pages of Mar- 
ryat, whilst the soldiers tell their stories with 
wonderful vigour in the glowing chapters of 
Charles Lever. Happily heroism and fine bold- 
ness will never be out of fashion in our Army and 
Navy, though which service is the favourite will 
always be a question in a mixed company. Jack 
Tar will, however, always beregarded witha warmer 
and more brotherly regard by a nation of sailors. 

Have we a fashion in superstition? Most cer- 
tainly, although that is in itself a fashion. Human- 
ity is of so perverse a character that it will 
swerve aside from the direct road; it will go 
wrong—down the crooked path, and round the 
corner. To the soldiers who asked the Baptist 
how they were to be saved, the answer was 
given by the Holy Spirit. There was offered no 
patent way, no spasmodic method, no saintly 
novelty, nothing which might require the soldier 
to lay by his sword or the captain to throw up 
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his commission. These fighters were merely “to 
take care that they did violence to nobody, and 
were content with their pay.” The two pro- 
minent blots upon all soldiers— a riotous and blust- 
ering exhibition of force before civilians, and a 
discontent with the money given them—were at 
once hit. They are as distinguishable now as 
they were in the days of old Rome, that fashion 
has never changed; it is as noticeable in the cor- 
poral as in the general, perhaps, in the colonel 
as in the ensign. All soldiers, except one great 
one, who said he had been paid by far too much, 
are grumblers and discontented. But do we sup- 
pose that the soldiers above referred to, were 
satisfied with the plain way of saving their souls 
that was set before them? Of course not. What 
men want to do is to call in a saint or pray to 
an image, or to pay a priest to pray while they 
retire into a convent, or please themselves in 
some other way. It is a great thing when we 
can combine excitement and novelty with the 
lulling sensation that we are doing good to our 
souls. Hence pilgrimages, which no sensible per- 
sons ever thought did any good, but which worldly 


persons encouraged for their own purposes. True 
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religion, which consists in doing our duty, exer- 
cising Christian charity, and keeping ourselves 
unspotted from the world, is far too plain, and, 
let us add, too noble and too difficult for these 
impatient souls who wish to win heaven by a 
pilgrimage, and to escape the long and patient 
endurance of a life. How the fashion was set 
we know not. It is older than Christianity itself. 
Man must be ever looking for some external; 
and he ventured to some shrine, or consulted 
some oracle, as a happy thought, and his bro- 
thers and sisters followed him as a matter of 
course. Who, again, could the wiseacre have 
been who first published the astounding lie that 
the touch of a king’s hand cured scrofula, or what 
we call from that superstition “the king’s evil?” 
When we remember that his gracious (!) majesty, 
Charles II., of pious memory and many mis- 
tresses, was said to have a very efficacious touch, 
and that good and holy Doctor Johnson, who was 
touched as a babe by Queen Anne, was subject 
to the dire disease all his life long, we may wonder 
at this strange fashion. Were it to be revived 
now, there can be little doubt but that hundreds 
of mothers would bring their babies to be touched 
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by the Queen. There is no pretence so monstrous 
that it hds not been allowed, no folly so enormous 
that it has not been a fashion. It was once the 
fashion to purchase Indulgences, and, whatever 
explanation and denial the Roman Catholic Church 
may give of these, there can be no doubt that 
they who bought them thought them efficacious 
in a way that the priest might not. Here is one 
of Tetzel, the indulgence-seller’s addresses, taken 
from a fac-simile at the Luther Festival: 

Quando sonat pecuntia, 

In celum salit anima.* 

Indulgences oh buy, buy, buy! 

Then can you get to Heaven so high, 

Where angels dear, with voices clear, 


Sing loud, nor torturing fires will fry! 


It would be a libel to suppose that our Ro- 
manist brethren in England think that such papers 
could be now efficacious; perhaps, indeed, it 
would be hard to persuade them they existed by 
thousands, and were much the fashion, and brought 


so much money into the exhausted treasury of 
the Church of Rome. 





* When money in the box doth ring, 


The soul at once to Heaven doth spring. 
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It is in the most advanced circles of so-called 
religious thought that a worse superstition now 
exists. With certain persons spiritism is the 
fashion, falsely called spiritualism, there being abso- 
lutely nothing spiritual about it. While only the 
most untaught of Romanists now believe in the 
relics of drops of the Virgin’s milk, or tears 
bottled and preserved of the repentant Peter, ora 
feather from the angel Gabriel’s wing, of which 
Boccaccio tells us, a number of Spiritists, meeting 
in Gower Street, under the presidency of Dr. 
Gulley, a doctor of medicine (!), own to having 
in their possession a spirit flower, resembling 
gutta-percha, materialised spirit drapery or clothes 
of a texture not easily procured in this country ; 
and a Mr. Rogers remarks “that a piece of cloth 
was cut off by a female spirit from her material- 
ised skirt, and was found to have been dressed 
with lime in the Manchester fashion.” It is but 
fair to say that this presented a difficulty to 
Spiritists which they could not surmount. There 
is no difficulty, however, to less unsuspecting 
minds: the spiritists who condescend to find gulls 
are so low and stupid that they do not even think 


of washing their cloth or of preparing some 
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foreign material. It is the fashion for some to be 
very credulous, as it is the fashion for others to 
doubt everything that can be doubted. The very 
expression of religious feeling is a matter of 
fashion ; in one age it takes that of the simplicity 
of ritualism, in another that of gorgeous ceremonial. 
It is difficult to say which is the more religious 
age. We can judge only by the good works of 
such ages, and indeed hardly by them; for earnest 
feeling may be in one age creative and in another 
destructive. 

As regards fashion in dress, women are so 
greatly slaves to it that, as we can ascertain by 
books of caricatures or of fashions, the most im- 
modest and improper will be followed, the most 
ugly adopted, the most useless welcomed. Woman 
even when in a state of barbarism desires to set 
the fashion, and does it with a blundering stupidity 
and lack of art, which, some will say, only man 
can have taught her. She will file her teeth, 
dye them black or red, pierce the cartilage of her 
nose, wear a ring in it of the circumference of 
a dinner-plate, cut a slit in her lower lip—that 
lovely mixture of coral, satin, and velvet of our 


poets, which kings would die to kiss—which she 
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will pull out till she can wear a ring of bone as 
big as the bottom of a pint jug. She will ex- 
coriate her forehead, furrow her cheeks, expand 
the lobes of her ears till it is almost possible to 
pass a bonnet-crown through them, tattoo her- 
self all over, and finally rub herself with cocoa- 
nut oil till her gracious approach can be detected 
half a mile off if the wind sets from her. Such 
is the exhibition of the rude and uncultivated 
female intellect. 

Fashion is here the prevalent way of the world, 
and it would be as well to be out of the world 
as out of the fashion. To cripple the feet, dye 
the hair, bend the back, pinch the waist, cover 
the forehead, hide the face, bare the head, cripple 
the toes, heighten the heels, cover up the neck, 
or expose the back and breast; to appear dark 
when born fair, short and bent when tall, to limp 
when one can walk, to wriggle and amble when 
Nature gives us grace and ease—these have all 
been fashions, and eagerly followed. Inno other 
single way has the greater wisdom and stability 
of man been shown than in fashion. Woman is 
its slave; man, with all his follies, is its master. 


A. sensible man will never follow it too eagerly. 
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The advice given by Thackeray in his Brown the 
Younger is much the same after three centuries as 
that of Polonius to his son-—“Costly thy habit 
as thy purse can buy, but not expressed in fancy.” 
“Be it yours decently to conform to the custom,” 
writes Thackeray; “but eschew the violent dresses 
seen on the backs of misguided young men. 
There is no objection to an ostler or a Jack Tar, 
wearing a particular dress, but it is a pity that 
a gentleman should imitate it. I would like my 
Bob to remember that his business is to handle 
neither a curry-comb nor a marline-spike, and 
fashion his habit accordingly.” 

But at the fashion of male costume we must 
draw a line. No writer was ever wise or strong 
enough, or, if he were so, was ever bold enough 
to desire to alter or moderate the foolish freaks 
of female fashions. It is said that some sensible 
women resent and weep over them themselves 
in a helpless way. So changeable are their ha- 
bits that the very materials have grown to be 
flimsy and gauzy, and unfitted to endure. There 
can be no possible “ way out of the wood” now 
when so many vested interests combine to keep 


women as they are; and our changeable climate 
5 
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also somewhat affects them. The sun and the 
frost equally make their fashions permanent. An 
Arab has dressed as he does now probably since 
the time of Esau, and an Esquimaux is confined 
to his furs as well as to his snow hut. He, poor 
fellow, neither builds nor dresses. In temperate 
climates we find the greater range of expression, 
but it is to be regretted that this is not always 
governed by good sense. 


HIDDEN SELFISHNESS. 


* E was conscious,” says George Eliot of 

JBL hero, Daniel Deronda, in her psycho- 
logical novel of that name, “of that peculiar 
irritation of feeling which will sometimes befall 
the man whom others are inclined to trust as a 
Mentor—the irritation of perceiving that he is 
supposed to be entirely off the same plane of 
desire and temptation as those who confess to 
him.” The remark is subtle. There is an irritation 
which the selfishness of the younger penitent, or, 
if you like it, confidant, often calls forth. A. tells 
B. who may be a poorer man than himself, that 
he is going to try for such a pension, or such 
a place. He comes and asks B., a struggling 
man, to help him, when, had he been discrimin- 
ating as well as generous, he would have tried 
to obtain for B. the aid he needed. This is often 
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seen in literary life. Even on that supreme height, 
we have not yet given heed to the Christian 
behest that we should “in honour prefer one 
another.” It is the same inthe Church. A party 
of Churchmen in France determined to nominate 
their bishop; they passed over, as men will do 
for worldly purposes, an admirable old abbé, who 
was, apparently, a very saint, in favour of a 
distinguished ecclesiastic of practical life and 
scholarship, begging the latter to allow them to 
nominate him. The canon agreed, after some 
formal and real hesitation—for he was as good 
as he was politic—but urged that the saintly 
abbé, who was not present at this particular 
interview, should be consulted, and should com- 
mend their choice, if he did not head the deputation. 
This was at once agreed to. But, on waiting on 
the abbé, he was not at home; proceeding to the 
railway, however, the deputation met him coming 
back from Paris, where he had just been selected 
as bishop himself. The quiet selfishness of the good 
man had for once got the better of the obtrusive 
selfishness of those who had passed him over, 
all the while they had been openly consulting, 


in his presence, about the exaltation of his rival. 
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Even with the best of us there is an immense 
deal of latent selfishness all the more devilish and 
deadly because it lies in ambush. It is constantly 
seen in the behaviour of some men to their 
inferiors. After the Lord Mayor’s welcome home 
to the Prince of Wales, a spirited letter from a 
merchant appeared in a contemporary, appealing 
to the guests, if invited on another occasion, for 
a more generous behaviour to the waiters. There 
was no especial reason, it was urged, why waiters 
should be treated by guests—who were at least 
their fellow-men—as worse than pickpockets. We 
have too often observed this to be the case. It 
is not that the guests are “sons of Belial, blown 
with insolence and wine;” they are often respect- 
able barristers, clergymen, officers, and magistrates, 
who simply by accident of place are invited to 
public feasts, and who return the honour by 
treating those who serve them with, a withering 
scorn, and such hot words that one does not 
wonder on reading that in the French Revolution 
the garcons of the inns and cabarets were the 
bloodiest in revolt. They had the worst behaviour 
to revenge. It is to be observed that meek men 


at home, who are fairly good to their own servants, 
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will in the excitement of the moment strut and 
push and bully waiters at public dinners, gather 
all the wine they can about them, and act with 
an insolence of manner that is, to say the least, 
singular. “Here—give me the peas!” cries Brown, 
snatching that vegetable when they are ten shillings 
a quart, and emptying the dish on his plate. 
“You're a philosopher, Smith, and don’t care for 
dainties; I do!” Sometimes the ladies are made 
an excuse for similar behaviour—as at a Queen’s 
Drawing-room, where, a bust of one of the Prin- 
cesses having been toppled over, three chaperons 
placed their fair charges on the fallen scagliola 
pillar. Sometimes the mother pushes aside another 
lady, and pleads for her daughter, “She has never 
been here before, you know, and wants to see 
it all.” As regards the mean adulation of letters 
from the great ones in position begging for 
invitations, perhaps only a Lord Mayor or a Prime 
Minister can form a notion. Certainly the persons 
who go to all the Court and other balls, and who, 
it might be supposed, would be generous enough 
to stay away from one or two public gatherings 
to make room for others, are the first to press 


in; and persons who do not “ push” are overlooked. 
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One of the hidden selfishnesses of life, hideous 
enough ‘where seen, is that of pushing forward, 
and, as Milton says “shoving away the worthy- 
bidden guest.” It is not merely that you are 
not to take the first place at a feast. What 
about taking the first place at the fireworks, and 
the best place in the theatre, and the nicest 
situation at the ball? What about a little modesty 
at each? A thousand hidden selfishnesses leap to 
light in our behaviour to our equals. How about 
the six gentlemen comfortably seated in a first- 
class railway-carriage when a seventh comes in? 
What a hesitation there is as to which side shall 
have the fourth sitter! How unkindly the poor 
fellow is looked upon! How readily would the 
rest of the passengers see him taken up as a 
forger and carried off by a detective! The same 
may be said of travellers in an omnibus. But, 
as a tule, the poorer persons who ride are the 
readier to make sacrifices. It is much the same 
abroad. Thackeray, in his Kickleburys on the 
Rhine, tells a story of the Duchess of Fitzbattle- 
axe, or some such personage, crossing over in 
the steamboat, the Baron Osy, and, with a glare 
of hatred and contempt, regarding from her 
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Grace’s private carriage, in which she sat on the 
deck, the other passengers on board the vessel. 
And yet the Duchess had not more right to 
travel than the meanest bagman, and should have 
regarded her fellow-travellers as equals. But 
how the ability to pay a higher price sophisticates 
one! The “stalls” at a theatre glance at the 
“gallery” and the “pit” as different kinds of 
beings; the first class, from its padded cushions, 
looks upon the third-class railway-passengers— 
hot, hurried, and pressed for time—as a nuisance, 
and yet, but for those very passengers, the for- 
mer would not be able to travel in such a fashion, 
for it is the “third” that pays. Yet the first 
looks on the third as a boy of thirteen or four- 
teen looks upon his baby-brother, regarding him 
as a distinct creature, and a decided nuisance— 
as if he had never been a babe himself! 
Goodness and wisdom are ends and not means 
of our existence, and in our progress towards 
the spiritual life are to be won slowly and by 
degrees. Yet, ere we leave this life, we must in 
some sort have them—not allin equal abundance, 
but we must be better and wiser than we were, 
or we condemn ourselves, and, like the man 
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without the wedding-garment, shall be utterly 
cast out. In trying then to obtain some covering 
for our naked follies it will be as well if we 
attack at once the brushwood of little selfish- 
nesses that gathers round us—the delight in 
being esteemed, in seeing the village-girls curtsey 
to us, and the respectable gentlemen raise their 
hats to us when perhaps our betters limp along 
the road as unregarded as a tramp—the readiness 
to take the first place, to be deferred to, and the 
subtle flattery which we somehow manage to draw 
from tradesmen, from “our” butcher, as if he 
served nobody else, and “our” grocer, who of 
course imports his best Monow-Congo especially 
for us. But it is notin meeting these quietly and 
affably that we shall find the trial. Many an old 
lady, and more especially many a master, who 
is an angel to inferiors, is a demon to equals— 
tetchy, proud, and disagreeable. The reason is 
as plain as the gnomon ofa dial. We can patronise 
those whom we consider inferiors, and we are 
not afraid of them; we find—and they know it, 
and issue an abundance of the coin which so 
readily passes—a subtle flattery in their thanks, 


and are pleased to discover that they are really 
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poor and ill, and very much in want, because we 
feel then that it is a generous case. We hardly 
confess it, but we think that it is in the nature 
of things that they should suffer, and we tolerate 
their fevers and their illnesses with great patience— 
we hug ourselves for having helped them, and 
delight in a curious consciousness of power, which 
is hardly ours, and yet gives us pleasure. But, 
in regard to those about us, we think it quite 
right to get our utmost for our money, to have 
the best leg of mutton, the finest cut of salmon, 
or the thickest turbot in the market. If we go 
to a “sight,” we all press forward to get the 
best place, and are amazingly angry with the 
fat and puffy gentleman, who has paid just as 
much as we, who elbows us in the front rank of 
the crowd. It is said that the clerks in the Civil 
Service are much chagrined at the Bank Holidays, 
since they share them on compulsion with the 
rabble and the roughs, with whom they love not 
to be mixed. Directly a man is equal with you, 
you feel a certain antagonism to him. There are 
no more bitter feelings in the world than exist 
amongst Republicans. Danton hated Robespierre 
more than he could have hated any aristocrat. 
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It is from “mine own familiar friend and brother, ” 
that the most poignant blows to one’s pride are 
dealt. We ourselves, as a nation, do not much 
care if a Frenchman cuts his capers and makes 
a fool of himself, or a Spaniard comes to grief, 
or a Yankee struts and brags as if he had the 
fee-simple of half Europe in his breeches pocket; 
but, when one of our own countrymen makes a 
spectacle and ass of himself, we are grieved to 
the soul. It was always so. Goldsmith ridicules 
the Scots’ pride in their country by a paragraph 
extracted from a Scotch paper, declaring that 
Andrew M‘Alister, who was executed, was not a 
Scotchman, but born in Ireland. 

The only way to continually keep down the 
very natural but very ugly selfishness which we 
all too readily show, is by a watchfulness and 
self-sacrifice as constant as the temptation to self- 
gratification is. We presume such advice is neces- 
sary, from the constant complaints—not from one, 
but from many—not only from the old, but the 
comparatively young—of the increasing rudeness 
and selfishness of men, and of the age. You 
seldom see now a gentleman in a public carriage 


give his place to a lady. It used to be the rule, 
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now it certainly is the exception. Women are 
not now treated with the respect and gentleness 
which are their due, and the great mass of men 
who hate the strong-minded agitatresses are twitted 
with the rebellion of a few who wish to have the 
best advantages of both sexes. This is eminently 
unjust and impolitic. It is the first duty of man 
to sacrifice himself, and to give honour to woman. 

On the other side, one may own that it is 
painful for the good and self-sacrificing—and the 
fact reveals to them that there still remain king- 
doms to be won—to find constant calls upon 
them for the exercise of this rare virtue, and that 
simply because they have exercised it. The best 
girl of the family, who puts aside her own wants 
to help her sisters—the domestic Cinderella, who 
stays at home—at last falls into the position of 
being regarded as not caring for going out. “Oh, 
Anne will sit up for us!” says a young frivolous 
madcap. “Anne likes it!” As if any mortal 
being ever liked waiting up for people during 
the live-long night, and as if one did not on 
such a night always feel more sleepy! And it 
is to be observed that at last Anne does. not 


even get praised for doing what is set down to 
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be her duty—and love of praise from home is 
like the love of fame to poets, the last infirmity 
of noble minds. So again with the boys. One 
of them, of a purer, wiser mind than the others, 
helps some fellow at need, and gets into the place 
of a Mentor. It is ten chances to one that he 
will repent such a place all his life. People of 
all kinds will come and empty their little basket- 
fuls of woes into his bosom, regardless of his 
power to aid, and, if he does not materially help 
them, will look on him as a failure. Poor fellow! 
He will find, like Deronda, “that he will be always 
leaned upon instead of being invited to lean.” 
He may want very naturally to lean himself, but 
he will find no one who can support him; and, 
if he tries it with an unsympathetic friend, he will 
hear only such words as, “Well, goodness gra- 
cious, Brown, who would have thought it? You 
ought to be the last man in the world to exhibit 
such weakness.” It is the same story that we 
have just told—‘“ You are a philosopher, you are, 
and don’t care for such delicacies as early peas.” 
The world takes very good care to make the man 
-who plays a part stick to it, and very readily 


keeps the mendicant friar to his sackcloth and 
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crust of bread, when, poor fellow, he would like 
now and then just the centre cut out of the. leg 
of mutton or even the luxury of a duck and 
green peas. Let the weakling take care how he 
plays a part; we have known an unhappy actor— 
a possible Hamlet, a terrible Macbeth, and an 
astoundingly gloomy Manfred—doomed, like Lis- 
ton, to play all his life comic parts because he 
once had made a hit in them. It would be part 
of a deep tragedy, however bizarre it might seem, 
to hear such a one confessing on his death-bed, 
that all his life his ambition had been the black 
cloak of tragedy, and that he had been simply 
thrust aside to play “utility” parts, or redden 
his nose and grin and play the fool as a low 
comedian, by others who were not more clever, but 
who were louder, more pushing and self-assertive 
than he. Alas, such is the history of too many! 

Great crimes, like great minds, are rare. It is 
only, say the statisticians, about one man in four 
thousand, who is capable of holding his own, and 
of making a name in a profession or in a trade. 
It is with little men and small virtues, and little 
sins that we are most concerned; and it is the 
little selfishnesses that make life so cold to others, 


! 
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and which after all are worth nothing to those 
who indulge in them. It is not worth while to 
say more about them; let us abandon them where 
we can. We rave against the indulgences of 
Rome, the indulgences of Home, are far more 
insidious and deadly. 


OUR TWO SELVES. 


Wie Miss Martineau puts it carefully on 


record, as the result of a matured reflection 
based on the experience of life, that she had met 
only three men in the course of her existence, who 
knew how to address and speak to a woman, 
she offers us something rather startling. If Miss 
Gadabout, at sixteen, had said it with a pretty 
pout, we should have accepted it as a partial 
truth that hitherto the young lady had met only 
three gentlemen with an engaging address; but, 
when an essayist, historian, politico-social econom- 
ist and a religious reformer, at the age of sixty 
writes it down in cold blood, we say that she 
has given us something very difficult to digest. 
Looking at it again, we find that after all it may 
only be like what the Epistles of St. Paul were 
to St. Peter, something “hard to be understood.” 
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And, if we take up the saying as Cardinal New- 
man, when in our Church, took up the Articles 
of Religion, and, to use his own words, “pro- 
ceeded to make distinctions... to ascertain what 
was the limit of their elasticity,” we shall perhaps 
be as successful as he in finding what the sen- 
tence will bear. 

Miss Martineau was a lady, who claimed an 
equality with man, and never struck her flag to 
him. She objected to politeness, to flattery, or 
to deference. In point of fact she objected to 
sex. Therefore what she said would havea very 
different meaning, from what any other lady’s 
sentence formed of the same words would have. 
And she infers that Mr. Blank or Mr. Dash 
would make himself up as it were, or prepare 
himself, when entering the presence of ladies. 
Most men certainly do this. A cock-a-hoop boy 
of eighteen, just as he begins to feel that he is 
a man, adjusts his shirt-collar and involuntarily 
feels that his necktie has not slipped awry—and 
he is quite right to do so. Even Mr. Montagu 
Tigg, in his worst of fortunes, when about to 
encounter the Misses Chuzzlewit, dived for his 


collar into the recesses of his neck-handkerchief, 
6 
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and brought up a string. Ladies also prepare 
to please. There are plenty of them, perfect in 
their way, excellent, retiring, modest, yet whose 
eyes brighten and whose voices change when 
gentlemen enter a room andtalktothem. They 
tell one fairly, that they like male companions 
and male talk, the freedom and larger contour 
of masculine ideas, and that to be shut ina room 
after dinner by themselves until the gentlemen 
come in, is wearisome and unpleasant. The 
degree of interest shown by these ladies, when a 
clever man is talking to them, is much higher 
than that shown when one of their own sex 
speaks. And such conduct is perfectly natural. 
It not only pervades society, it runs through 
humanity; it does not stop short of humanity, it 
filters through creation. Cock Robin calls, as we 
may imagine from Tennyson’s lines— 


In the Spring a deeper crimson 
Comes upon the robin’s breast— 


for a new red waistcoat when he goes a-courting 
his more soberly-clad mate; and according to an 
old nursery laureate even the cold-blooded frog 


when “he would a-wooing go”, set off with his 
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opera-hat and gave “a bow and a call,” that is, 
cleared his throat to speak softly, when about to 
ask for the lady. To return to science, Blumen- 
bach has counted the flutterings of a male but- 
terfly’s wing, in its rhapsodical courtship, and, 
according to Darwin, its lovely painted wings, 
which to a lady-butterfly’s microscopic eyes must 
be so many gorgeous feathers, shining with brighter 
rays than we can see, are spread and opened 
with a rhythmic pause, simply to attract the less 
beautiful partner of its short life and holiday in 
the sunshine. 

But men are neither robins nor butterflies, and 
Miss Martineau was quite right in disliking the 
soft muffled, the buttered, the tea-and-toast, the 
kind pastor, the patronising, the dear-me-I-must- 
say-something, and the de-haut-en-bas style of 
talk that some men affect. What she desired 
was that men should talk to women, as if they 
were on precisely the same platform of intelligence, 
as a wise husband does to a loving and well- 
chosen wife after years of union. That is an 
ideal conversation which society has not yet 
reached—and it is not all man’s fault that it 


has not. 
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But the somewhat startling assertion reveals 
to us this fact, that under our hats and bonnets 
there are two people—Oliver W. Holmes thinks 
there are three. There is, he says, Tom, what 
Tom thinks he is, and what the world thinks Tom 
is—but that is fanciful. The world has nothing 
to do with it. What you really get is what Tom, 
under ordinary circumstances, at home, in bed 
and half asleep, by himself, or with his children, 
may be, and Tom when some one else has his 
eyes upon him—Tom in public, and Tom in private, 
Tom when he wishes to please, and the same 
person in astate of don’t-care-a-fig-ativeness, Tom 
in harness and out of harness, on parade and off 
parade, dressing up or standing-at-ease, doing as 
he likes or doing as he fancies other people would 
like him to do. That makes the difference. There 
is always an unconscious dissimulation—men ima- 
gine that they are better than they are, many seldom 
or never wake up to what they are. Each of us 
is szbz zgmotus, more or less of a stranger to him- 
self. “Sir,” said one of the most odious of critics, 
curling his thin lips into an icy smile, as about 
to propose something absolutely incredible, “there 


are people who dislike ME, so no one need be 
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disturbed at an adverse criticism.” So young 
Hocker who murdered his friend De-la~-Rue—a 
very base deed, terminating a still baser friendship 
—turned to the chaplain, on the morning of his 
execution, and assured him, “I am not the gay 
young man I once was.” Another and more 
delightful Hocker had slipped away. Again, 
Fauntleroy, the forger, a vain pompous criminal, 
who ruined hundreds just to keep his place and 
“make a dash,” called for a glass, and looked at 
the shadow of himself. “And this,” cried he— 
“is this the adored, the engaging, the renowned 
Henry Fauntleroy?” Circumstances showed H. 
F. what he really was, a broken-down rascal about 
to suffer for his selfish crimes —and he was rather 
astonished. Very gay nice fellows sometimes awake 
suddenly to a changed condition. Theodore 
Hook, the author, improvisatore, the gayest of the 
gay, without whom no fashionable party was 
complete, to meet whom even bishops and royalty 
were asked, and having met whom persons stayed 
in the street to brag of the matter and to retail 
“ Hook’s last” —this man awoke to what he was. 
He rose late one morning, or rather at noon, 


after delighting everybody—save perhaps the poor 
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lady whom he ought to have made his wife, and 
who was the penniless mother of his children, and 
whom the good Bishop Blomfield, in her abject 
need, found and rescued—and felt unable to dress 
himself. Dragging himself to the looking-glass, 
in which were stuck half a dozen fresh invitations, 
the diner-out looked at his fat figure, yellow face, 
jaundiced eyes and feverish tongue. As he looked, 
a vision of youth, gaiety, and flattery, of the high- 
spirited and entrancing Theodore, came into his 
mind, and he burst into tears. “Good Heavens, 
look what I really am—a poor broken-down old 
bankrupt, with my stomach falling about my 
knees!” At this touch of the stomach one thinks 
of old Falstaff brought to repentance by the 
reproofs of Henry V. By gross feeding both wits 
had grown somewhat out of shape. 

The remembrance of Falstaff places before us 
another view of our two selves—ourselves in 
place and out of place, in honour and dishonour, 
in office and powerless, when clothed with the 
world’s good opinion, and when so low that there 
is none so poor to do us reverence. A London 
Lord Mayor must be a type of this double view. 
As alderman not yet elected, but coming to the 
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chair, his friends have hopes. As mayor he is a 
great personage, zwrtute officit; the sovereign’s 
demise is notified to him, and he feasts rulers 
and ambassadors, and is addressed as “My Lord” 
in a pointed manner by the Prime Minister at a 
yearly dinner at which all the secrets of the 
coming session are supposed to be conveyed to 
the public in his person. As mayor, we repeat, 
he is indeed great; but out of office he is worse 
than an ex-president. We once saw two “ old 
moons,” or late Lord Mayors, chaffing each 
other and fisticuffing each other’s venerable head 
in great playfulness after a public dinner, and no 
one regarded them. 

There is another way in which we are two 
also, which Goethe has noted in his Dichtung 
und Wahrhert, the autobiography, or poetry and 
prose of his life. He found that he was not 
exactly the man that he should have been. Like 
Ovid, when banishment brought repentance, he 
cried— 

“I see the good, approve it too, 


And yet the evil I pursue;” 


but he consoled himself, as he was apt to do, by 
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thinking it was all right. “All men,” he wrote, 
“of a good disposition feel, with increasing civil- 
isation, that they have a double part to play in 
the world—a real one and an ideal one; and in 
this feeling is the ground of everything noble to 
be sought. What the real part that is assigned 
to us is we experience but too plainly; with 
respect to the second, men seldom come to a 
right understanding about it. Man may—that 
is, is at liberty to—seek his higher destination 
on earth or in heaven, in the present or in the 
future, and he is therefore exposed to an eternal 
wavering, and to an influence from without that 
ever disturbs him, until at last he makes up his 
mind to declare that that is right which is suitable 
to himself.” 

This is a very subtle passage. But, if a man 
settles the matter in that way, farewell to him! 

Goethe had been, at the time of which he 
writes this, trying to compare himself to the most 
engaging of the characters in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, one of the English stories of which 
he was a warm admirer, and he adds that it is 
usual with the young when reading novels to 


create another self in the hero of the romance. 
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That is true. The boy believes himself, as police- 
trials too often let us know, the Claude du Val 
or the Bold Burglar of the work under perusal ; 
the young lady is the Kate Nickleby or Ethel 
Newcombe of the novel she reads,—and we may 
be sure that our self in such romances is in our 
opinion a noble one. Still the crusade against 
romances is a very old one. Cervantes, who died on 
the day on which Shakspere is said to have been 
born, leads the way in picturing Don Quixote as 
identifying himself with Amadis of Gaul and Pedro 
de Castelhiga and the knightly heroes of the 
romances he devoured; and Sheridan, two hundred 
years afterwards, condemns “ those leaves from the 
tree of knowledge” which young ladies turn over, 
and which make them long for forbidden fruit. The 
clear insight of Goethe saw that these objections 
were unfair. In forming an ideal of ourselves, 
and in identifying ourselves with the heroic, we 
become heroic. What better can a girl do than 
admire some pure and lovely heroine, who does 
noble things of which she can only dream? Such 
characters enter insensibly into our own, and 
the ideal modifies and ennobles the real. Thus 


our two selves blend into one, and “ faith cometh 
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by hearing.” And is this present everyday life 
of ours too rich to need the glow of such beautiful 
ideals? Let us take the King Arthur of Tenny- 
son, or any of the bold and true heroes of Charles 
Kingsley’s works, and ask ourselves whether it 
is not a pure gain to any boy to have his ima- 
gination fired by the story of these and to build 
his second half upon their lines and models. It 
is conceded that we have had few “ gentil parfit” 
knights better than Sir Philip Sidney, and he had 
formed himself on the Percy and the Douglas of 
old ballads, with their courtly courage, and after 
the bull-dog valour of the Yorkshire knight of 
whom the ballad tells— 


“For Wetharryngton my harte was wo 
That ever he slayne shulde be; 
For when both his leggis wear hewyne in to, 
Yet he knyled and fought on hys kne.” 


“Chevy Chase” is a grand and noble ballad, 
and of it said Sir Philip, “It stirred my heart 
more than a trumpet.” 

Let us cultivate the noble second self which 
reproves its baser companion. Like the “Two 


Voices” of Tennyson, we have always two within 
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us, the one combating wickedness, the other 
urging it—the one telling us to go to the good, 
the other to the bad— 


“A still small voice spoke unto me, 
‘Thou art so full of misery, 


Were it not better not to be? ” 


the other, nobler and gentler, urging upon us 
the glorious heritage which man possesses. This 
divided nature, as perceptible to Socrates and 
Horace as it was to Paul, we should piece up 
early and devote to one end. Certainly we cannot 
serve two masters; to one or the other we adhere 
at last. In woman especially the two selves are very 
restless and apparent. She has areal loathing of 
what is bad, but, at the same time, a mischievous 
love of distinction, separation from the ordinary run 
of women, pride, and desire for sympathy. Hence a 
woman will marry—as George Eliot pictures one of 
her own sex—a rich man she loathes, and look 
with “beseeching eyes, like those of a wounded 
animal,” to another for love and comfort, and other 
women will write of her with applause. Blind 
guides and silly creatures! As if it were rather 
romantically “the thing” to dislike one’s husband 
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and to be unhappy in marriage; whereas the real 
thing is to be whole, jovial, strong, rejoicing, 
and soundly, prosaically happy in marriage. 
“Rejoice, O young man, in the wife of thy youth!” 
That is wisdom; to be deliciously miserable is 
folly. There is, however, a second self created 
by some young ladies on purpose to pity, admire, 
and flatter the real self. If any of our readers 
entertain such a guest, the best thing they can 
do is to turn it out-of-doors as quickly as pos- 
sible. Sometimes this second self is transformed 
into some humble friend, like the servant-girl of 
the ugly Miss Squeers, who continually whispers 
gross and silly flatteries. Of such beware! 


SELF. 


LARGE proportion of the interests and anx- 
A ieties of good and wise men are very pro- 
perly centred on self. It would be well ifmany 
who affect the supposed virtue of unselfishness 
thought more of self and less of others. Self is, 
in truth, man’s nearest, and should be his dearest, 
object. It is the mainspring of his life and conduct, 
the guiding-star of his existence; it is the treasure 
confided to his care, and for the safe custody of which 
he is responsible; it is the talisman of his jour- 
ney through this strangely contradictory world, 
wherein nature speaks in parables, and most 
true sayings are paradoxes. Not to think of 
self, not to place self on a pinnacle and make 
its care and interest, in a lofty sense, the object 
and end of life, is folly of which no rational, 


intelligent being can be consciously guilty or, 
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when the dream is over, will fail to repent. 

There are degrees in virtue as well as in vice. 
It is even possible that virtue, may become 
vicious, when developed beyond due limits or prac- 
tised in excess. This, howéver, is not the fault 
to which we are pointing. We do ot say men 
and women ought to think a little about self, 
but not “too much.” It is impossible to imagine 
a being constituted as man’s nature is presented 
to us in this world thinking “too much” of self. 
He may think morbidly or wickedly, but that 
is a fault in method, not of subject. This brings 
us straight to the secret of the paradox. Man is 
a thoroughly selfish creature, and it was intended 
he should be. All the motives, the inducements, 
the rewards and advantages attendant on recti- 
tude, take their rise in, or appeal to the instinct 
of, self-love; while the warnings, the repulsions, 
the deterrent and abhorrent characteristics of 
evil, either take their rise in a sense of care for 
self, or appeal to a selfish desire to avoid penal- 
ties of pain and punishment. This is the lesson 
of history, the plain teaching of all we see 
around and feel within us. Nothing can change 


the constitution of human nature; and those are 
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not philosophic moralists who strive to fly in the 
face of the universal instinct. Self is enthroned 
in every heart. It is the household god. We 
may cover it up, build a screen about it and shut 
it out from view, or so daub and dress it, that the 
identity may be forgotten and the idol worshipped 
under some new guise, but it cannot be removed 
from its pedestal; and those who practise self-decep- 
tion gain nothing, but lose much by the subterfuge. 

Jews and Christians alike believe, “God made 
man in His own image” and proclaimed him the 
masterpiece of His creation. Is it loyal to this 
belief to turn round and bid man despise the 
work in which the Creator Himself rejoiced as 
a triumph of excellence? It is a miserable sophis- 
try to say man may admire and respect the work 
in the persons of others, but not in his own 
being. It is equally unreasonable and unjust to 
contend, that the image was so marred after crea- 
tion that it must needs now be treated with 
contempt. The selfish instinct is not extinguished 
in man’s heart. If the image were not any 
longer to be an object of admiration, if it were 
not still the jewel entrusted to man and for the 
safe custody of which he is accountable, the in- 
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stinct which inspires him with self-love, and would, 
if it could, make him thoroughly and wisely selfish, 
wouldhave been destroyed, just as the burning desire 
to live on for ever in this world was mercifully 
extinguished, by the disguised blessing of bodily: 
infirmity, the sense of weariness and satiety, and that 
longing for rest which gilds the sere leaf of life and 
clothes its autumn, with tints that rival the gar- 
niture of summer, and prepare the failing heart 
for winter and death. The God of nature is a 
God of mercy, and they do much malign Him 
who represent Him as leaving appetites and ten- 
dencies, strong in His creatures while making 
their gratification sin. It is in the way of doing 
right that we do wrong. It was not wrong for 
Adam and Eve to eat of any of the fruits of 
the garden save one, and that only because it 
was specifically forbidden. True virtue is a joy- 
ous expression of liberty. Artificial laws are 
made for natural-law-breakers. Those who are 
a law to themselves need no other. The law- 
giver set up in the heart of every man is self. 
Conscience is the minister of self, and expounds 
the principle of personal self-government in a 
still small voice, to which those who have ears 
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to hear are ever responsive. Self-knowledge is 
the cardinal duty, self-respect the first guiding 
principle of life. 

“Know thyself.” The interpretation too com- 
monly put upon this precept, transforms it into 
an injunction to that kind of self-examination, 
which proceeds on the presumption that self is 
to be studied for its evils and perils, as a thing 
to be avoided that something better and worthier 
than self may be preserved. This is a low and 
faulty view of the subject, from which many 
misconceptions and much weakness arise. Self 
is to be known because it is worth the pains of 
knowing. It is the embodiment of a nature upon 
which the Deity set the seal of approval when 
He pronounced it good. It may have sustained 
injury, it may be corrupted, but it is not so 
irremediably damaged that all the “likeness” 
is utterly effaced. The image may be restored. 
It is the life-long duty of man to attempt 
this restoration. In that work he will find the 
highest happiness of which his nature is capable, 
a present enjoyment of peace and joy. Those 
who set about the task of knowing self, with a 


critical acumen for finding fault with the work 
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before them, generally find much to depreciate 
and abuse. Self-depreciation becomes the leading 
characteristic of their system; and, if the investi- 
gation be pushed far enough, they commonly 
. end with the discovery of an abyss of corruption 
and turn away loathingly. This is the approved, 
but it is not the most sound or practical state 
of mind for a sagacious moralist. No useful pur- 
pose is answered by bringing to light the defects 
and deficiencies of the object we are seeking to 
mend. A certain crude school of philosophy pre- 
scribes the practice. Radical reform generally 
makes a clean sweep of the ground before it 
begins to build. No man, however, can wholly 
get rid of self; and, if he could, the house, swept 
_and garnished, would speedily be occupied by 
genii worse than self. The husbandman prunes 
and trains, but he does nof uproot. Even the 
tares grow together with the wheat until the 
harvest. The self-knowledge which consists in per- 
petually picking holes in self, searching out all 
the rotten places, and barbarously demolishing 
every objectionable feature, is not that to which 
the Wise Man enjoined his readers or which the 


discreet disciple will pursue. The humility gained 
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by taking distorted and morbid views of self, 
like that acquired by gazing dreamily at the 
tokens and relics of human mortality, is neither 
useful nor ennobling. It never nerved a man to 
great deeds, nor inspired him with really grand 
and elevating ideas. The true policy of self- 
knowledge is to look for the good in human 
nature; it is in this way that the natural safe- 
guard of life and conduct will be strengthened, 
and a spirit of purity and goodness engendered, 
by the rising principle of self-respect. 

He who respects himself will not greatly err. 
To begin with, he will do little consciously that is 
unworthy of the “image” it is his joy to recog- 
nise, his pride to preserve. One of the worst 
evils of the feeble travesty of morality, which has 
come to pass current among us, takes its rise in 
that decrepit notion of self, which reduces it to 
the level of a puppet in the hands of powers of 
evil or good outside its own nature. The man 
who regards his being in this false light is incap- 
able of any resolute effort towards self-improve- 
ment. “It is of little use ‘struggling’ against 
influences so strong as those which tend to man’s 


destruction are alleged to be; and it is needless 
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to do more than lie passive at the disposal of 
beneficent spirits intent on improving man’s nature 
whether he will or no.” This is how the cre- 
dulous believer in a distorted, creed reasons; and, 
strong in his weakness, he wanders astray. In 
truth, self is an entity endowed with powers, and 
therefore charged with responsibilities, which it is 
short-sighted to disregard and perilous to ignore. 
Man may cajole himself with the conceit that he 
is the creature of circumstances—simply so much 
matter projecting so much energy, in the form of 
character, and exercising a quantity of force in 
good or evil, as the conditions determine; but 
the fact remains, whatever may be the scientific 
formula of work and motion, that man is a self- 
controlling and therefore a responsible being—and 
the recognition of this fact, implying, as it does, 
self-respect, is the fundamental principle of personal 
morality. Self-respect starts from this preliminary 
assumption, and it proceeds to assert the obliga- 
tion of consistency in conforming the conduct to 
the highest model of what human nature should 
be. It is in this intelligent fashion that the 
worship of work, attempting to reproduce a per- 


fect example, comes to be a reasonable service. 
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The self within is restored after the pattern of a 
model set before man for his reverent imitation. 
Crush out the respect of self, deny the “likeness” 
in which man was made, and the whole motive- 
thought and principle of Christianity, falls to 
the ground. The energising thought, the pure, 
inspiriting impulse, takes its rise in the glorious 
conception of that sublime truth—“God created 
man in His own image, in the image of God 
created He him.” 

It is the ideal self, the creative idol—the s’datov— 
man must respect and esteem—his better nature, 
his inner self—not the broken image he finds 
within. Lovers of art do not admire cracked and 
fractured relics of antique statuary for their defects 
and deficiencies, but for the beauty of form which 
remains in spite of these drawbacks. No intel- 
ligent man will respect self for its tokens of cor- 
ruption and decrepitude. The worship of the 
household god must therefore be performed intel- 
ligently. The defects will not be exaggerated 
but deplored. The image will be preserved and 
restored, after the great Model of perfect human- 
ity with which the world has been instructed 


and saved from final ruin. Lesser exemplars of 
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goodness will be followed, so far as they realise 
some trait in the character of the Supreme Ideal. 
Meanwhile it is not only a vain but a mistaken 
notion that unselfishness is the basis of virtue. 
Self will show itself in noble phases—seeking 
good for others, doing to others as it would be 
done by—and the most excellent of self-worship- 
pers will love others as he loves self; but he will 
not be unselfish—on the contrary, it is as, or 
because, he loves self that he loves others who 
share with him the likeness of the Creator in 
whom we live and move and have our being, and 
from whom all men proceed. It is well to. se°k 
accurate and practical. views of truth. Mere sen- 
timental perceptions of goodness will never carry 
a man safely through life. Itis because the prac- 
tice of taking impressions second-hand, cast in 
conventional moulds of thought and expression, 
is so prevalent that the religion of common life 
languishes, and many well-meaning and sincere 
resolutions are wrecked. 

Personal character must be built up on the 
lines of personal thought, Those who think by 
proxy cannot shake off the responsibility of acting 
for themselves, and they must suffer for them- 
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selves. It is a selfish life that we live, full. of 
experiences restricted to self. “ The heart knoweth 
his own bitterness; and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle with his joy.” Common sense, that 
trusty monitor, tells us self is the supreme con- 
sciousness after all. Conscience interprets the 
language of self, when it counsels goodness as 
the secret source of happiness. A man’s own 
retrospective reason must convince him that his 
innermost object, the treasure which he guards 
most jealously, is self. It is better to accept the 
consequence of this universal proposition, as it 
stands confessed at all points. Self-seeking is only 
wrong when self is sought wrongly, or it is the 
wrong self we seek—the broken image and 
blemished picture, not the great Original, in the 
likeness of which the little self within us was 
fashioned and made. To some minds it may seem 
unimportant that the correction we have sought to 
make should be enforced. These words are not 
of high moment, but, when a form of expression 
throws a stumbling-block in the way of self- 
improvement, it is wise to reconsider the phrase. 
It must have happened in the experience of most 


of us that the injunction to unselfishness excited 
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a feeling of bewilderment rather than docility. 
“How can a man cease to live for self? He 
may pretend to do this, but he cannot cheat his 
own conscience. Self reigns within and around 
us; it supplies some of our highest impulses, and 
casts around us the most effectual of safeguards.” 
This is just reasoning, which none can gainsay, 
and, in the secret of his own consciousness, every 
one must feel to be conclusive. We seek to 
remove the obstacle and overcome the difficulty 
by explaining that the expression is a fallacy, 
while the truth it embodies is eternal and eminently 
practical. There are two selves—the ideal and 
the actual. The former is worthy of respect, and 
may be trusted; the latter is a dilapidated picture, 
and treacherous. The inner, the better self, the 
principle of humanity which inspires a man with 
lofty ideas of duty and conduct, befitting the 
dignity of his nature, origin, and destiny, is the 
self in respect of which it were well for him if 
he could be thoroughly selfish, True wisdom 
points to this view of the fact. It is in accord 
with the teachings of Scripture and experience. 
It does no violence to the instincts of common 


Sense, and engages, instead of outraging, the motive- 
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thought of life in the interests of morality and 
self-improvement. Most of the difficulties that 
beset the path of the well-meaning and earnest 
are the products of misconception or “ opposition 
of science”—the science of philosophy—“ falsely 
so called.” It is not that the science is false, 
but the apparent “opposition” is unreal, the effect 
of a distorted or mistaken view of the truth 
inculcated. Life would be happier, and religion 
more a thing of daily experience, if we were less 
trammelled by the tradition of words, and attention 
were bestowed on subjects worthier than phrases, 
that are often empty, sometimes false, and too 
frequently misleading, to those who rely on the 
thoughts of others, instead of thinking out paradoxes 
for themselves. 


MAKING HOME HEALTHY. 


PHYSICIAN who wished to parody the 
A exclamation of Demosthenes, when consulted 
as tothe chiefsources of success in oratory— “ Action, 
action, action! ”—might say with much less of a 
paradox, if asked what were the chief sources of 
happiness, “Health, health, health!” For what 
Demosthenes meant must always be a question. 
It seemed probable that by action he meant practice. 
He certainly could not have intended the throwing 
about of one’s arms or posturing even amidst the 
lively Greeks, to whom St. Paul, when speaking, 
“stretched forth the whole of his hand ”—that is, 
opened it freely in the Jewish way, and did not shut 
the two weaker fingers, as did the Grecian orators, 
and as did the Roman Flamens when blessing 
the people. We cannot believe that Cicero and the 


great Roman orators found expression in action 
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which to us is expressionless. And a man’s self 
is a fair gauge for the fools. If an average 
author does not understand a thing, the great 
majority are perfectly blind to it; and it is impos- 
sible to comprehend with any certainty the 
movements of persons acting a charade or in a 
ballet. Of course, if a fine young fellow wrig- 
gles about, bounds towards a damsel, places his 
hand where he believes his heart is but where it 
is not, turns up his eyes and offers her a flower, 
we presume that he is in love; but, beyond this 
and the ordinary frown and scowl of hate, all 
the rest is what Shakspere, calls “inexplicable 
dumb shows.” Hence “action,” as the one basis 
of success in speaking, cannot be right. Of course 
it would depend also upon the nation. Amongst 
grave and meditative peoples, such as the Turks, 
Spaniards, English, and Romans, any overstrained 
action would spoil oratory. Burke, in his cele- 
brated dagger-speech, was not only ridiculed, but 
caricatured, for striking a commonplace attitude. 
We love not posture-makers or dancing-masters. 

As regards health making happiness, too much, 
however, can hardly be said. The body we 
inhabit, the tent or habitation, the dark screen 
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which St. Paul wishes may be drawn away so 
that he may be clothed upon with a more glorious 
body, is very large, of delicate composition, and 
of exquisite make. It is “strange that a harp of 
a thousand strings should keep in tune so long,” 
for no musical instrument was ever more deli- 
cately made; and that it may be kept properly in 
tune it must be carefully guarded like any other 
harp, and wrapped in a good warm case. We 
have outlived, we hope, the notion of making 
men hardy, which it is said the Romans held 
with, by rolling in snow, breaking the ice to 
plunge in frozen rivers, starving at one time and 
overeating at another. 

Heat, light, proper ventilation for dwellings, 
wholesome and sufficient food, warmth, lightness, and 
cleanliness in clothes—in fact, comfort in a man’s 
surroundings—are as necessary to rear him as a 
healthy and strong man, a right-thinking and free- 
acting man too in the long run, as they are to reara 
prize lamb, or calf, or chicken. Periodical starvation, 
moreover, is mere nonsense. Of course the reverse 
of that is also nonsense. Continual repletion is 
not good; but let any one try starving a plant 
from insufficiency of water, or nourishing manure, 
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or light, or heat, and see what flowers and fruit 
it will bring. Still more, a fast implies a feast, 
and that is bad. Again, we hope we have out- 
lived the nonsense of believing. that a savage is 
the natural man, instead of the degenerate or 
fallen man, and that we are not by God’s provi- 
dence much better off than such, and working 
our way up to light and improvement. The 
painted Briton, like the painted Ojibbeway, the 
mail-clad knight and tinkling troubadour, or the 
mail-clad mountain chief of Hindostan and his 
music man of to-day, were results of like causes 
and deficiencies. In the East Indian Museum 
you will see armour made now just as we made 
it four hundred years ago. That is, the natives 
of many parts of British India have arrived at our 
castle and plate and chain armour age—and so far 
so good. In earlier stages of civilisation there are 
tribes to be found who have the same prejudices 
and ignorances that we had when we were savages. 

Like causes produce like results; such is the 
brotherhood of man; and, were we now subject 
to the wind and weather, as are the savages, and 
were we as ignorant and helpless as they, half 
of us would die, and the rest would be brutalised. 
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Tt is to learning, science, and literature, and to 
the free expression allowed to them by Revela- 
tion, that modern society owes everything. Others 
have laboured, and we have entered into their 
labours. To pride ourselves on being descended 
from robber-barons who kept men thieves and 
barbarous is not only ignorance, but gross ingrati- 
tude to God, who does give mind, but who does 
not give misuse of strength; also, to talk of the 
fine stature, noble forms, health, strength, and 
long life of savages is pure nonsense. For the 
chief part a savage’s life was and is short and 
nasty; his joys are those of the dog or the pig; 
his sagacity is that of the fox; his stature and 
beauty are those of the monkey. The noble 
savage is a myth. Certainly form and beauty 
did exist in Greece and in Egypt, some few cen- 
turies before our era; but they co-existed with 
literature, art, freedom, and knowledge, and were 
the direct result of these. No doubt also the 
Jews were at one time a beautiful race. There 
are yet, it is said, remains of a fair and open 
beauty in Palestine—Miss Martineau, fifty years 
ago, saw much of it. But then for centuries the 


Jews had the highest literature and culture, the 
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only poetry which has the truly sublime, and were 
gifted with a law-giver of so wondrous a power 
that his health-knowledge and sanitary laws 
might be applied now. Indeed Doctor Richard- 
son, from whose pamphlet* we shall quote, 
expressly refers—although of a school unfavour- 
able to theology—to the unsurpassed wisdom of 
the laws of Moses, and to the great vitality and 
vital power of Jews of to-day as the result of 
his work. Moses, the prophet of God, first taught 
man how to make himself and his home healthy. 
“Health” is a Saxon word, signifying soundness, 
wholeness, or holiness. The science of philosophy 
helps us to understand something of our require- 
ments. 

But we have said enough; and probably the 
world is fairly alive to the importance of the 
matter of health, though it takes little heed of it. 
Lord Beaconsfield, when Mr. Disraeli, vented one 
of his oracular sayings when he urged that the 
mission of the Conservative Government was to 
give or secure health tothe people. “ Ommnza sant- 


tas,” he said; that is, there is only one thing in 





* Hygeia, a City of Health. By Benjn. Ward Richardson, 
M.D., F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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life, and that is health. This is in one sense true 
__without it, life is worthless. We say of God 
that “length of days is in His right hand”— 
indeed that is the very sceptre of His blessings; 
and length of days includes, as it must as a rule, 
health. Now do we try to get it? How shall we 
get it? We must begin at home. 

To baulk us here, the evil spirit of greed of 
gold stands like Apollyon armed. How many 
of our homes are properly built? We will not 
talk of persons who adulterate the staff of life, 
but of those who poison the air of life. The 
millers have been called rogues in grain—what 
shall we say of the rogues in bricks and mortar? 
From 1849 to 1874—just a quarter of a century 
—there were 270,327 houses built in London— 
the vast majority of these are small houses—how 
many are properly built? In each year we may 
say that we add—as of course we add as we 
increase—twelve hundred new houses, or it may 
be more. The great majority of these are ineffi- 
ciently constructed, ignorantly planned, illventilated, 
and, as the great city increases on all sides, badly 
situated. Much is owing to our own isolation and 


ignorance. People will prefer cheap little houses, 
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which they let out to poorer lodgers, who annoy 
and often do not pay them—and, when we take 
into consideration comfort, peace of mind, and 
health, do not “pay” at all—to large houses 
conveniently divided into flats and apartments, 
and excellently, because wisely and scientifically, 
built according to advanced ideas. 

Not only does the city increase laterally, so 
enormously that the air is polluted on all sides, 
but we allow in the centre and at the chief cor- 
ners of commerce immensely high buildings to 
overshadow the street, and to keep away light— 
a chief source of health—and air, equally needful. 
Hence, because Jones wishes to run up his ware- 
house, and Brown to rival him—and there is no 
necessity for either Jones or Brown to grow rich, 
while there is a necessity for all the rest of us 
to live—a whole neighbourhood is poisoned. On 
the Kentish hills, amidst a poor cottage population, 
the death-rate is eight per thousand. In Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and some parts of London it is 
just four times that number. Doctor Richardson 
in his Cuzty of Health refers to this blot thus— 
“The safety of the population of the city is pro- 
vided for against density by the character of the 
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houses, which ensures an equal distribution of the 
population. Tall houses overshadowing the streets, 
and creating necessity for one entrance to several 
tenements, are nowhere permitted. In _ streets 
devoted to business, where the tradespeople require 
a place of mart or shop, the houses are four 
storeys high ; and in some of the western streets, 
where the houses are separate, three and four- 
storeyed buildings are erected; but on the whole 
it is found bad to exceed this range, and, as 
each storey is limited to fifteen feet, no house is 
higher than sixty feet.” Let a Londoner go to 
the Royal Exchange and mark how, in defiance 
of all rules of art, the tall houses of shopkeepers 
have utterly spoiled a public building. As for 
killing our poor neighbours, that is another thing. 

Health and art are again outraged by the smoke 
nuisance; which renders London intolerable, for 
many months in the year, by enveloping it 
at frequent intervals, in impenetrable gloom, 
producing a sort of “Dante’s Inferno.” This 
misery is principally caused by our ordinary open 
fires, which we will persist in burning, disregard- 
ing health and cleanliness. If we consider 


how many million chimneys are always emitting 
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their modicum of smoke, we cannot wonder that 
our finest buildings are disfigured by soot, our 
pictures spoilt, our brass work corroded, curtains 
rotted, and ceilings blackened. This question of 
heat and light is one of great difficulty; there is, 
it is true, the electric light, which is perfectly 
harmless as regards health, as it gives off no 
impure gases and does not consume the oxygen, 
but it is in its infancy as regards all practical 
purposes, for it is only within reach of the 
moneyed classes at present. Of late years we have 
certainly altered somewhat for the better, in 
burning less gas, but even now there is a great 
deal of unnecessary waste and our large paraf- 
fin lamps in small rooms, give out as much heat 
and consume almost as much oxygen as the regu- 
lation gas burner, which is said to consume as 
much as four men. The more gas one burns 
the more one demands; the eye grows dim in 
the heat and glare, and requires it. Ask a 
printer’s reader, in his ill-ventilated glass closet, 
how long his eyes last—how long his health lasts. 
If by a fiat, Queen Victoria could put out just 
half the gas-lights of London, and cause the other 
half to be fairly distributed, she would confer a 
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greater material boon on the city than did any 
sovereign that ever lived. To prevent smoke and 
save heat there should be fewer fires, but more 
heat pipes and central shafts. 

“The most radical changes in the houses of 
our city,” says Doctor Richardson, “are in the 
chimneys, the roofs, the kitchens, and their ad- 
joining offices. The chimneys, are all connected 
by central shafts, into which the smoke is drawn, 
and, after being passed through a gas furnace, to 
destroy the free carbon, is discharged, colourless, 
into the open air. The city, therefore, at the 
expense of a small smoke rate, is free of raised 
chimneys and of the intolerable nuisance of smoke.” 
Our own notion is of a common stove for a cen- 
tral fire in each block, every apartment being 
duly warmed by pipes, and the central fires being 
utilised for cooking; this would partly supersede 
the plan of Hygeia, where the kitchens are to 
be like those of club-houses, on the top-floor. 
The roof, flat and asphalted, might serve, as in 
many model buildings, for drying-grounds and 
exercise. “Then,” says our wise physician, “the 
housewife must not be shocked when she hears 
that the kitchens of our model city, and all the 
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kitchen offices, are immediately beneath these 
garden roofs—are, in fact, in the upper floor of 
the house, instead of the lower. In every point 
of view, sanitary and economical, this arrange- 
ment succeeds admirably. The kitchen is lighted 
to perfection, so that all uncleanliness is at once 
detected. The smell which arises from cooking is 
never disseminated through the rooms of the 
house. In conveying the cooked food from the 
kitchen, in houses where there is no lift, the 
heavy-weighted dishes have to be conveyed down, 
the emptied and lighter dishes upstairs.” 

After this, one must be reminded that the dens 
which some of the servants of our middle classes 
now occupy as kitchens would be abolished. In 
fact, in Hygeia the now old Act of Parliament 
which forbade the cellars of Saint Giles’s, and 
other troglodyte or cave dwellings, would be car- 
ried out. And after the kitchen, the bed-room is 
the most important room in the house, as at least 
more time is spent consecutively in that than any 
other room. No man or woman, certainly no 
child, should do with less than eight hours’ sleep, 
a third part of the life of twenty-four hours. 


Bed-rooms should be light, roomy, and well ven- 
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tilated ; blinds there may be, but very few or no 
curtains, no heavy hangings to the bed, and 
twelve hundred cubic feet of space for air to cir- 
culate to feed each sleeper. It is especially unwise 
to crowd a bed-room with furniture, which 
harbours dust, causes work, fills space, generates 
dirt. Let the wardrobes, if possible, be out of the 
sleeping-room. Our ancestors were wise in having 
wardrobe-rooms. “From the sleeping apartments” 
our physician would exclude all “unnecessary art- 
icles of furniture and dress most rigorously. Old 
clothes, old shoes, and other offensive articles of 
the same order are never permitted to have resi- 
dence there.” Nor should they remain anywhere 
without proper cleansing. As a rule, old clothes 
are useless lumber, baggage which our greediness 
will not let us give away, a source of melancholy, 
of dirt, of disgrace, and of disease; but, if cleaned, 
they will be new to the poor. Let them be 
given to proper authorities, remade, and distri- 
buted, and all the well-paid workers who can afford 
to give will be the better for their new clothes. 

Are not these hints enough? If not, there are 
more to add. For the dwelling-rooms the same 


hints will suffice. Avoid lumber; get easy-chairs 
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which will rest the body; do not spend your 
money on cheap, showy furniture; have things 
plain, good, and substantial. Make the rooms look 
pleasant, since you have to live in them; and, 
that you may wish to live there, take trouble in 
preparing them. Do not be afraid of embellishing 
and wisely ordering your home; you will benefit 
your family, yourself, and your neighbours. 

Your chief charity begins at home. A much- 
abused proverb is that, which is cited by the miser 
and the “skinflint” when he refuses to give; but 
which means that home is the source of all affection; 
and, to embellish and love your home in a healthy, 
wise way, you must not give yourself to overgreed 
or over-work in any form. Live contentedly on 
little—if so, you live well; and in following the 
advice given above, you will find that that is the 
cheapest way. You will not want stimulants, rich 
feasts, and false excitements. Home itself, because 
loved, will return love with interest—will itself be 
an allurement, with its happy wife and children, 
and its aspect as a haven of peace. In short, from 
the fact of its being a healthy home, it will be 
sure to be a happy one. How many quarrels 
arise from ill health and unstrung nerves! 


MAKING THE HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


YRON has a passage in which he makes a face 
B “break to beauty”, when, the intelligence 
which owned that face and was behind it smiled, 
or, as Mr. Artemus Ward and the ancient past 
participle would have it, “smole.” Certain it is 
that there are hundreds who break into deplor- 
able ugliness when they frown; and perhaps, 
allowing for hyperbole, the novelists are not alto- 
gether wrong when they describe a villain as of 
“alarming ugliness,” and, when scowling, some- 
thing “hateful,” “fiendish,” and “terrifying.” In 
fact, we break to beauty when we break to love, 
and our face conveys the feelings of our hearts. 

We cannot help liking the plain and homely face 
that has never looked upon us but with affection 
—never regarded us but with some sort of fond 


admiration. “Dear nurse, dear old nurse,” cries 
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a beautiful girl to some wrinkled beldame—called 
belle-dame (beautiful lady) in cruelest derision— 
“how nice you look! How pretty you are!” 
“J tink,” said a youngster, with his arms round 
an ugly, podgy, stout collie dog, which, spoilt by 
inaction, licked the child’s face with a fond affec- 
tion beaming from his honest eyes, “dere never 
was such a boo’ful gog as our gog Dash!” And 
Dash, with his sharp nose sniffing satisfaction, 
looked up into his mistress’s face, and won her 
approval too. 
Love, it may be, finds and creates beauty, just 
as beauty creates love. It is this reflex action 
that we wish especially to deal with, because we 
find it valuable indeed, and because we are cer- 
tain that it might have a wider application. We 
may learn by reading old books that, although 
the appreciation of female beauty is everywhere 
abundant, yet the beauty of the land or sea scape 
does not seem to have affected our ancestors. 
No doubt, as the poets were the first discoverers 
and delineators of beauty in the human form, they 
discerned it also in nature; and Mr. Positive, 
who thinks that there is nothing solid in the dreams 
of literature, has found his “dirty acres” doubled 
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in price by the exaltation of beautiful scenery due 
to the poet. Where there are few or no readers 
of such painters of word-scenery, man seems to 
be indifferent. There are whole towns and villages 
of the most deplorable and easily-remedied ugliness. 
The Indian who surrounds his wigwam with a 
few stakes or thorns or prickly pear, and the Irish- 
man who allows the door of his mud-cabin to be 
choked up with a dung-hill, are alike ignorant of 
and despise beauty. Our great-grandfathers, who 
built in dales and valleys without a view of the 
surrounding country, were again equally deficient 
in knowledge of the laws of health, and of an 
appreciation of landscape. 

A love of beauty therefore does not seem to be 
naturally implanted. In this we differ from George 
Combe, who says, “There is an innate desire for 
the beautiful. The existence of this faculty of the 
mind, and of the external objects fitted to gratify it, 
is one of the numberless instances of the bound- 
less beneficence of the Creator towards man.” It 
may be innate, but it is decidedly latent. If in- 
nate, we should imagine that there would have 
been some standard of beauty; but there is not. 


Beauty, whether of man or woman, or of a fine 
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thing in art or nature, is inexpressible—no two 
persons will entirely agree about it. An African 
stretches a piece of dried skin over the shell of 
a gourd, and is delighted by the noise he makes 
when beating it with the thigh-bone of his enemies. 
During the Prince of Wales’ Indian tour the 
musicians (?) who made night hideous with their “wild 
tom-tom” imagined that they were treating the 
prince to delicate morceaux. “ What was thought 
fine music in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,” 
says a clever writer, “ would be intolerable now.” 
But from Art let us go to Nature. 

In Italy fair women—even women with red hair 
—are thought most beautiful, since the great 
majority of the sex are dark. But, in countries 
where the majority are fair, the dark beauties are 
preferred. “Ask a North-American Indian,” said 
Hearne, “‘What is beauty? He will answer, if 
he can define his opinion, ‘A broad, flat face, 
small eyes, high cheek-bones, three or four black 
lines across each cheek, a low forehead, a large, 
broad chin, a clumsy hook-nose, and a tawny 
hide.” ” A Circassian or a Grecian beauty, it is 
hardly needful to say, differs entirely from such 


a one, 
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The sense of beauty then, if innate, lies buried 
like metals in a mine, or the fine markings which 
are to be found in a shell. But it is with us as 
corn, and may be cultivated. It has various 
grades, so that many educated up to different points 
may be suited. To arrive at a true appreciation 
of what is excellent, we must accustom ourselves 
to look beyond the tolerably good. “I show 
you,” said Goethe, “only the best works; and, 
when you are grounded in these, you will have 
a standard for the rest. But I show you the 
best in each class, that you may perceive that 
no class is to be despised, but that each gives 
delight.” 

What is hinted at in the paragraphs above, we 
should, in the interests of all, like to see applied 
both to the outside and inside of our houses. A 
writer who has submitted a similar idea to ours, 
and indeed whose wishes we are desirous of 
carrying out, desires that a society should be 
formed to stimulate united action in each parish, 
and to make beautiful deserted places, blind alleys, 
obscure corners, and other places, which, now 
neglected, are mere refuges for dirt and hideous 
objects. We are afraid that the lower classes, 
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which the late Mr. Bright called the ‘resi- 
duum,” and which in every city do much harm, 
and in many a village vulgarise the place, would 
do what they could to render such a scheme 
abortive. We are already on the way to make 
London the finest city in the world; but it is 
useless to shut our eyes to the fact, that the 
people most benefited by the enormous sums paid 
by the tax-payers for board-schools, river embank- 
ments, and other noble works, do what they 
can to spoil, destroy, and damage such structures. 
The foliations of the iron railing round the gar- 
dens of the Thames Embankments have been 
so systematically broken off and carried away 
by “roughs,” or dirty boys, that hardly one 
panel remains entire, the granite walls are black- 
ened with grease from the dirty clothes of 
vagabonds who lounge and play, curse and swear, 
and romp and riot, to the disgust of thousands 
of respectable people who would otherwise enjoy 
the promenade. There can be no apology offered 
for these persons who spend more in drink than 
would clothe them respectably, and who have nothing 
about them of poverty but its rags. Truculent 


ignorance, malevolent idleness, and bold blasphemy 
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are not to be looked upon with pity because the 
blasphemous are poor from their own fault, and 
refuse to enjoy quietly the good provided for 
them by industrious fellow-citizens. It is no part 
of Christianity to excuse selfish and noxious vice. 
We are afraid indeed that, having provided the 
House Beautiful, as Bunyan calls one resting- 
place of Christiana and her children, we should 
have to provide a posse of policemen to guard it 
from pillage and demolition. 

But, having, we are told by a self-laudatory 
press, very much advanced in such adornments, 
it is as well not to turn back. The enthusiast 
whom we have cited wishes to call a society into 
existence each member of which should promise 
“to keep his premises in a sanitary state, to 
decorate his windows with flowers, to cover his 
walls with creeping plants, to make his garden 
cheerful in winter and gayinsummer.” Here he 
ends abruptly, having probably given the house- 
holder enough to do. The suggestions of such 
enthusiasts are very useful, for nothing teaches 
like example. Ferneries and aquaria are now 
become common objects; years ago they were 


rarities. A resident in one of the wide streets 
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about Russell Square beautified his area with 
evergreens, scarlet geraniums, calceolarias, and 
hardy flowers, and very soon neighbours on each 
side followed his example, so that in a short time 
there was a row of pleasant little strips of green 
and colour to look down at instead of an arid 
desert of a dusthole set in an Arabia Petrzea of 
flagstones. The very squares in their present 
state are a proof of what may bedone. The time 
cannot be out of the memory of the fathers of 
living men when Lincoln’s Inn Fields was a 
treeless waste surrounded by posts and rails; 
Hanover Square has been railed and planted 
within living memory, and many another nook 
of beauty has been made in the city and elsewhere 
in our vast metropolis. Let the town reader go 
and look at Aldgate Churchyard to see what may 
be done in the heart of the city. Our churchyards, 
it is well known, are gradually being transformed 
from miserable exhibitions of ridiculous and exag- 
gerating tombstones into something like the peace- 
ful green places where the undistinguished dead 
may rest, each in his narrow cell. Of all sermons 
upon human weakness, folly, and error, the best 


is afforded by a speculator’s cemetery, which 
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catches one corpse at the cost of a dozen adver- 
tisements, and covers a clay field with monuments 
from the chisels of New Road masons, erected 
by grateful widows with many thousands in the 
Funds, to husbands who after a life of city industry, 
having laid up their treasures upon earth, have 
departed. There are persons who never gave a 
pound to the poor who spend thousands of pounds 
on a granite tomb. Jeremy Taylor, who muses 
on the tomb of Ninus, and the vanity of man 
exhibited in “an acre sown with royal seed,” 
would have laughed instead of mourning at the 
expensive ugliness of our cemeteries. There are 
too many millions of us now for ordinary mortals 
to indulge in the vanity of seeking to be remem- 
bered because thousands of pounds’ worth of 
Aberdeen granite press down our decaying remains. 
Surely our cemeteries are needlessly ugly, because 
adorned by wicked and obtrusive vanity. 

Ideas all tending to the improvement of our 
towns and homes have been put in execution of 
late years, and there is distinctly a better moral 
tone in people, resulting from the knowledge of 
the beauties of nature. Men can hardly be 


common and vulgar in the presence of Mont 
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Blanc, although some go a great way in vul- 
garity. Our artists, too, have done much to 
improve the public taste both in architecture and 
furniture. In some instances it has been carried 
too far; small windows and diamond panes are 
not conducive to air and light. Then our furniture 
in imitation of old is sometimes too fanciful for 
ease or comfort, and our rooms are too often 
darkened with sombre papers and hangings, but 
on the whole our taste is vastly improved. 

The houses of the poor have also been altered 
for the better by encouraging the growth of 
window and other plants. The recreation grounds 
that have been made and in some cases taste- 
fully laid out, and the Commons Preservation 
Act which preserves open spaces for the people, 
are moves in the right direction. As the popu- 
lation increases, so increases the need for large 
open spaces, of fresh, and ever changing air. 

But ours is, after all, an indoor life; it is very 
well, in these July days, to dream of flowers and 
green alleys, but our winter is one almost of 
nine months’ duration. Our house and home is 
the centre of our life—and there we should begin. 


In fact, the parish, county, and country are but 
9 
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the expansion of home, and in making our own 
home beautiful we beautify the country. We 
can never tire of recommending self-help. Begin 
at home, begin with little, and you will do much. 
The foundation of the state of things we wish to 
see has been well begun by many clergymen 
and district-visitors, who, by giving prizes to the 
poor for the cultivation of window-plants and for 
keeping their homes tidy, have done much. Yet 
we fall back again and again on self-help. We 
must do what we can to aid others; but the 
chief aid is to implant a thought, and to let it 
fructify. Faith cometh by hearing; and surely 
no one will gainsay the fact that at the bottom 
of our national vice of drinking, lie our squalid 
homes, our squalling and untaught children, our 
unkempt and dirty wives, our shiftless queans, 
who only know how to surmount greasy and 
undressed hair with a gaudy hat bought of the 
tallyman, and whose fingers are not deft and 
active, ready with the needle, and clever at neat- 
ness, but whose gait is loose, whose morals are 
loose, and whose children will never arise and 
call them blessed. Oh, if women knew how 


much these creatures discount the beauties and 
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values of their sex, and how quickly they grow 
up from untaught girls and uncared-for maidens, 
they would help their sex when it is young, 
instead of struggling for an impossible equality 
for them when matured in folly! 

Let us, then, begin at thehome. And to begin 
there we must first love it. We shall do that 
only when we have sanctified it. Love will not 
only make it appear beautiful, but will by act 
and deed beautify it, for it is love that, as Thomas 
Hood well says— 


Makes earth’s commonest scenes appear 
All poetic, romantic, and tender. 
Hanging with jewels a cabbage-stump, 
And investing a common post or a pump, 
A currant-bush, or a gooseberry-clump, 
With a halo of dreamlike splendour. 


Once grounded upon this, we shall be sure to 
go on well. A man must first care for his home, 
and he will then make it beautiful. Why not 
take the same pleasure, as Mr. Ruskin wisely 
sayS we may, in a well-ordered room, ina pretty 
house, in the size, correctness, and compactness 
of our dwelling, as in a book or picture? “The 


idea,” says that excellent writer, “of reading a 
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building as we would read Milton or Dante, and 
getting the same delight out of the stones as out 
of the stanzas, never enters our minds for a 
moment.” For “our” read “some of our;” we 
hope that it is seen that some of us think deeply 
on this, and desire to clothe the bare lives of the 
workers with something better than they have. 
If he is great who makes the wilderness bloom, 
is he not so also if that wilderness is near at hand ? 
Let us collect round us things of beauty as things 
of joy, not only to ourselves but to others. Ours 
is not a God who rejoices in the poverty of 
white-washed walls and the grim bareness. of 
uncovered bricks. He who decks each inch of 
ground with varied beauties of the grass, the 
moss, the lichen, in the summer, or the quaint 
forms of snow-crystal and frost and ice in winter, 
and cannot put forth the finger of His law with- 
out some beauty starting even to clothe corrup- 
tion and death, will look with pleased eyes upon 
our efforts to aid ourselves and others with 
increased joy and beauty. 
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ENOPHON tells us that his great master 

Socrates, who had as quaint and as dry a 
way with him as one of Shakspere’s fools, one 
day went with the multitude who were staring 
and gaping at the horses of Nicias, animals 
probably of some superior Persian breed. We 
say this because Nicias is spoken of as “the 
foreigner,” and the Athenians would most likely 
admire a fresh importation. As the multitude 
crowded round, Socrates, with his poor gown, 
Silenus-like head, twinkling eyes, and short stature, 
sidled up to one of the grooms, and asked him 
whether the horse he was on was possessed 
of much wealth. “Is he rich? Because, you 
see, I am very poor and despised. But is that 
horse rich?” “Rich, fool?” cried the groom, 


looking at the wisest man in the world—ay, the 
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wisest man, save two or three, that the world 
has ever produced. “How can a horse possess 
wealth?” Upon which Socrates said that he was 
very glad to hear it, and that for his part he 
had recovered his spirits, for he found that a 
horse without any money might be a good one 
if his temper and courage were good from nature. 
“So also I can be a good man.” 

The two parted. The groom with that easy 
contempt which a man on _ horseback feels for 
one on foot, and probably thinking the wise man 
an old ass, and the wise man content with having 
read the greedy, rich, money-seeking Athenians a 
lesson. “It is possible that a poor man can be good.” 
Man is not money—‘“rankis but the guinea’s 
stamp--the man’s the gowd fora’ that.” It is the 
old story, which has to be told over and over again. 

Socrates gives us this story, or Xenophon as 
from his master’s own mouth, in the sixth chapter 
of the Cconomicus, which relates chiefly to the 
government of women. It is altogether wiser 
than the book on the insurrection of women, 
which the philosopher Mill wrote. It does not 
take the same view. It absolutely contemplates 


a woman as fitted to be a wife and mother, the 
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friend and chief help of man, the queen of the 
home, the industrious head of the house, the 
aider and instructress of her maids and servants. 
How is she to be this? She is not always so 
now, and in Athens there were women who 
were foolish enough to live as she now does 
more than eighteen hundred years after Gospel 
preaching, which is the greatest educational work 
the world has seen. What has been before will 
be again. The Cconomicus of Socrates is an 
excellent argument against that which seeks to 
put woman on the same platform as man. 

It would seem that at that time, at Athens, there 
was a _ society called the kalovkagathor—from 
kalos, fair, or beautiful, and agathos, good—people 
who were distinguished and, we may presume, 
desired to be distinguished, by those high attri- 
butes. They were, so to speak, a Christian Young 
Men’s Society of a wider and somewhat different 
scope; and, putting away cant, we love and 
approve of such. It is quite right that good men 
should combine and strengthen each other, and 
that they who scorn the world should aid each 
other in their peculiar abstention if they wish it 


—and this concedes all. A young fellow who 
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joins a society for the cultivation of virtue will 
have plenty of chaff to put up with, which will 
exercise his moral courage. So the kalozk- 
agathot, if they ever existed, must have been 
terribly quizzed by the quick-witted and wicked 
Athenians. Socrates wondered at the distinction 
“fair and good.” “Fair—that must be beautiful,” 
cried he; and so he addressed many beautiful 
people. But, as he says, he soon convinced 
himself that those who were most beautiful were 
altogether depraved in mind. These words of 
Socrates hit all round. The rich are not only 
not good; the beautiful are corrupt, because 
conceited and vain. It is always so. If the 
Babylonians dowered the plain girls with the 
price of the most beautiful, those who married 
the plain ones must have had two dowries. For in 
the majority of cases the homely woman is by far 
the better and the most amiable; and what holds 
good with one sex is true of the other. Handsome 
men are frequently vain, empty, and conceited. In 
fact, we have to pay for everything in the world; 
and special, beneficial qualities seem to beget 
special vices. Socrates does not tell us whether 


Ischomachus was beautiful; but him he found, and 
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everybody said that he was of the fair and good, 
and so the wise man begins to question him. 

Ischomachus does not deny that he is of the 
fair and good, but he puts by the distinction. He 
seems to have been a man who spent his life out 
of doors in business or exercise, and in self-im- 
provement; and this he was enabled to do because, 
as he said, his wife was quite capable of managing 
whatever was to be done in his house. 

It is indicative most likely of the dry humour 
of Socrates that after this assertion we hear of 
women of the kalotkagathor. The “ fair and good” 
drop out of the story, for Socrates flies off at a 
tangent. “My dear Ischomachus,” he says, “may 
I be permitted to ask whether you instructed 
your wife yourself, so that she might be qualified 
as she is, or when you received her from her 
father and mother was she sufficiently taught to 
manage as she does?” The proud husband tells 
the philosopher that when he married his wife she 
Was very young, and that he did not begin to 
instruct her, being a pious man with a reverential 
mind, till he had offered sacrifice and prayed that 
it might be his fortune to teach and hers to learn. 


In this good prayer we perceive the pious mind; 
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and in the method of instruction which he relates 
the wise man puts down the duty of the husband 
towards the wife. The wife of Ischomachus joined 
him in prayer, and he found that he had a docile, 
gentle partner, not likely to disregard what was 
taught her. Upon hearing this, Socrates, with a 
remembrance of his own Xantippe, whose name 
has become a synonym for a scold, asks him how 
he began. Here are two married men sitting 
together, nearly three hundred years before Christ, 
or more than two thousand years ago, and they 
are debating just the same matters two married 
men of the present day might debate! “Tell me, is 
says Socrates, “what did you teach her hrstae 

Then it is that there is a charming and wise 
picture of the young husband and wife, he with 
his hand in hers, and she with her eyes on his, 
talking over, not their pleasures, hopes, fears, or 
troubles, but simply their duties. “You know,” 
cries he, “my dear, that you and I might have 
shared our fortunes with any others. Why did 
I prefer you? Why did your parents give you 
to me?” The answer is of course that they should 
be a mutual help to each other, that they should 


have children, share each other’s goods, and en- 
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deavour to improve the fortune which they had 
between them. The wife asks, “But how can I 
co-operate with you? You have all the power. 
My mother only told me to bear myself dis- 
creetly.” “Yes, by Jupiter, dear wife, andso my 
father told me; but how discreetly?” “Well, I 
do not know,” says the wife—for, women’s virtues 
being chiefly negative, the mother had told her 
what many a mother would say now, merely, 
“Don’t be found out, and be careful, be discreet,” 
in the passive sense. “But you have duties,” 
cried the wise young husband; “and these duties 
are in the highest degree important, unless indeed 
the queen-bee in the hive is not important.” 

And then he says that the duties of the wife, the 
rearing of children, the preparation of food from the 
fruits of the earth, and the spinning of wool and 
making of clothes, require an indoor life; man re- 
quires life out of doors, or away from home. So the 
Divinity has better fitted man to bear cold, heat, 
travelling, and military exercises. And woman 
is not only to be the Queen of the Home, but to 
be an active and regnant queen. And the queen- 
bee is instanced as presiding over the economy 


of the hive, as a woman should over that of her 
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home, in a way that Mr. Huish, who has studied 
bees thoroughly, would perhaps deny. In fact, the 
queen-bee is a bit of a humbug; and, although 
she lays innumerable eggs, she seems to confine 
herself to that, and certainly does not choose to 
be the leader of the colony, as Socrates calls the 
swarm. However, we must speak of the queen-bee 
as if she really did all that Socrates imagined she did. 

“Now you, my dear,” says Ischomachus, 
“must take care to make up what wool comes 
home to you for those who want dresses; you 
must look to the provisions; when your servants 
are sick, you must nurse them, so that they may 
recover. This may be unpleasing to you.” 
“Nay, assuredly,” returns the wife, “this will be 
most pleasing, if such as receive a good treat- 
ment make a grateful return, and become more 
attached to you.” “You must also teach your 
female servants—and to teach you must know. 
And rest assured that as you grow older you 
will become the more respected; you will be the 
better consort to me, the more faithful guardian 
of your home and children, and be so much the 
more loved and esteemed. And, as what is good 


and honourable gains increase of respect, not 
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from beauty of person, but from merits directed 
for the benefit of humanity, so you will be truly 
beautiful.” Thus it is that Socrates finds how 
Ischomachus is of the company of the fair and 
good—not because of his person, but from his 
wisdom and his governance. 

This old lecture seems to be needed now as much 
as or more than ever. For ladies complain of 
want of good service, and men of the want of in- 
structed wives. In Athens the lady, the mistress of 
servants and a household, had more to do than 
ours of to-day, but life was perhaps not harder 
on that account. Manufacturers and tradesmen 
save modern mistresses all the trouble of spin- 
ning the wool or preserving the fruits of the 
earth. But, unless the house be governed some- 
what on the Socratic principle, it will be an un- 
happy one. And with working-men the matter 
is just as important. The home must be pleasant 
and comfortable, or the result in ninety cases 
out of a hundred will be miserable. “They are 
going,” wrote an observer of the School Board, 
“to teach the girls to turn a tune before they 
teach them how to boil a potato.” But there are 


a dozen other things—how to choose a potato, how 
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to scrub, bake, boil, how to be economical in fuel, 
and especially how to arrange. Socrates indeed 
goes into this, and, as the Athenians were a maritime 
people, he instances an “old salt” of his acquain- 
tance whom he found looking to the arms, 
tackle, provisions, utensils, and all necessaries 
on board a large Phcenician vessel which had 
“a most beautiful and accurate arrangement, and 
a vast number of articles packed up in an ex- 
tremely small space, not much larger than a 
room of seven dinner-couches.” Thus, by the 
number of guests who could comfortably recline 
at dinner in it, the Athenians seem to have 
measured the capacity of a room. “Do I know 
where all things are?” said the old sailor. “Don’t 
I! It is real poverty not to be able to find a 
thing when you want it, and when Heaven sends 
a storm it does not send time to look after 
things. The gods punish negligent people who 
don’t know where things are in such cases.” 
After proper arrangement of the house, Ischo- 
machus gives a list of all the things cared for; 
and one finds that the gay Athenian ladies had 
a great deal to do. He allows his wife to choose 


the best female servant to aid her in seeing that 
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the rest are thrifty as to eating, drinking, and 
sleep, and proper as to morals. This servant 
was to share in the prosperity of the home in 
order to stimulate her. And once Ischomachus, 
finding his wife with “a great deal of white lead 
on her face that she might appear fairer than 
she was, and a great deal of vermilion that her 
cheeks might appear of a rosier hue, with dressed 
hair, and shoes with high heels that she might 
seem to be of taller stature,” read her a lesson. 

“Tell me, my wife,” cried he, “what would you 
think of me if I, a sharer of your fortunes, should 
show you counterfeit money, necklaces of gilt 
wood, and a lot of poor cloth with a fine face 
on it, and were to brag of my riches? Should 
I be more worthy of your love?” “Hush!” 
cried she—* you would never do so; nor if you 
did so could I love you from my heart.” “ What 
then if I were to paint my face with vermilion, 
or were to disguise myself in colours that will 
be detected by perspiration or unmasked by tears ?” 
The wife took the hint, and even asked her 
husband how to become really glowing with 
health. “Get up and see the cook bake the 
bread, help her to knead the dough, and shake 
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out the beds and bed coverings. Women who 
are always seated to keep up their dignity, and 
who are lazy and give themselves airs, lose their 
complexions, and cause themselves to be num- 
bered amongst those who are decked out in false 
colours merely for show.” “And since that time, 
Socrates,” says the good husband, “my wife has 
taken my advice.” 

All this took place a long while ago, and in 
a place a long way off. But two thousand years 
make no difference in unchangeable humanity. It 
might have been written of our great-great-grand- 
mothers in George II’s days, or of our mothers 
when Victoria began to reign, or of our wives 
of to-day. The lesson to be learnt is one that 
may ever be conned, and when once learnt always 
produces good. The wife, taken into the confi- 
dence of the husband, a sharer with him in the 
cares of the joint governance, constantly occupied 
becomes each day happier and wiser. She is of 
“the fair and the good,” For her life is not the 
useless procession from birth to the grave, without 
duty fulfilled, and with no occupation beside a 
useless, a fatiguing, and a disappointing search 


for pleasure. Not that such a life as these women 
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lead is without pleasure. It is ennobled by a 
sense of duty done. 

And it must be said of women that their 
activities are mostly blunted by a false education 
_and by the foolish ideas of society. Give them 
but the chance of governing home, and teach 
them how to do it, and they will readily fall to 
work. None are so ready to help the clergyman 
or minister as women—nor so ready to visit the 
poor, to form themselves into societies of helpers. 
But in the meantime, while they are ready to 
indulge in prospective philanthropy, and to plant 
seeds by the wayside, the home-patch may be 
miserably neglected. Let them try to save this. 
We write especially to the middle-class, which 
has suffered lately from a lecture from one of 
our statesmen as to its want of economy. It 
would seem that it is the least saving of all 
classes. The “working-man,” or the artisan who 
joins his benefit club, saves money, and by means 
of his large societies puts by some millions yearly. 
The merchants, large traders, and what are called 
the moneyed classes, save in a systematic way. 
The clergyman, the painter, poet, author, barrister, 
architect, lawyer, and the clerks of merchants, 

10 
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all forming an educated and most estimable class, 
fall day by day, and leave nothing behind them ; 
and their widows and orphans, often uninstructed, 
yet brought up with great tenderness, and as 
much ladies as the daughters of the highest, are 
left to battle with the world without a knowledge 
of the world. Unable to manage their own homes, 
of what use can they be to others? But, had 
they been admitted to the confidence of their 
husbands, had they continually been educated 
on some useful system, and had not foolishly 
thought that they were to drop the useless skein 
of learning a little music and a language or so, 
immediately they left school, matters might have 
been different. And in educating their wives to 
more practical habits men educate themselves. 
The benefit is by no means all on one side; 
moreover, we may rely upon it that no man 
makes himself of weight in the world without much 
help from his wife. The wise heathen and the in- 
spired preacher speak in the same tones. When a 
wife is truly a good wife, when she is taught to lay 
her mind to that of her husband as she lays her 
heart beside his, she becomes his pride and his 


strength, and her value is indeed “ far above rubies. ” 


PARENTAL DUTIES. 


N the whole parental duties are perhaps the 

most neglected of all those which bind life 
together, and the simple neglect of which tangles 
the threads of existence, and makes the world 
the wilderness it is. Were we to search Europe 
for bad fathers and foolish mothers, we should 
not go far before our following would be great. 
The wisest and the most stupid alike fail in this 
respect; and yet it is a test of men—this father- 
hood. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
That foolish man and unhappy sovereign, Charles 
I, whose character has at times been falsely 
whitewashed with historical lies, may be well judged 
from his two sons, Charles IT. and James II. Both 
were hypocrites, both tyrants and legal murderers, 
both licentious and adulterous, the first with an easier 
tact, but the second with a profound stupidity, 
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the prey of Jesuits, the tool of intriguers; the two 
forming a world’s wonder of wickedness and folly. 
Charles II. was nineteen years old when his father 
perished, and, having fought at Naseby, should 
have learned more than he did from the hard 
school of necessity. 

Yet, on the other hand, it would be easy to find 
bad sons of good parents; there is no lack of sons 
of Eli, who put to shame the piety of their fathers ; 
and the young Ascanius does not always follow 
the footsteps of the pious 4Zneas. As arule—one, 
we believe, with fewer exceptions than any other— 
good fathers make good children. When they fail, 
it is when they are injudiciously good. We can 
quite comprehend the behaviour of the daughters 
of Milton, who, it is said, spent the household money 
on dress, and went gadding about, leaving the sub- 
lime blind old poet lonely and at home. Such a 
thing may have taken place once or twice. The 
lonely house of a blind Republican, poet, and theo- 
logian, statesman and polemic, must have offered 
few attractions to young women around whom the 
changed world was seething and dancing in a wild 
chorus of regained freedom and loosened morality. 


So, too, we may believe that clergymen’s sons of 
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most sects have no particular attraction to theo- 
logy; but, on the whole, they are well brought 
up and good citizens. It would be a strange thing 
indeed if training, which we find so efficient with 
animals, were not so with men. The universal 
cry for education would be madness if, as a 
rule, education were a failure. But it is not so. 
We have only to look round on the families of 
our friends, and to note that, where the father 
and mother are wise and kind, and know how to 
combine wisdom with kindness—to know when 
kindness means indulgence and when it means 
severity—the children are well behaved, lovable, 
and easy to govern, and that, on the contrary, 
where the parents are not, and do not know what 
we have stated, the children are obstinate, mulish, 
and often hard-hearted. 

A child is a wonderful gift. The first question 
with many is to know what to do with it. 
Every where—except in extra-luxurious and wic- 
kedly-rich communities, —children are welcome, and 
a marriage is seldom happy without them; but, 
welcome or not, they are a prime necessity of 
nature; and the world exists with its own fecund 


and ever-productive power, a great deal more for 
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babies than it does for rich princes, millionaire 
merchants, or sceptical and worn-out philosophers. 
And this is the way tolook atit. It may perhaps 
astonish a gray-headed statesman to think that a 
baby born in a garret is of a deeper value than 
he; but that its soul is of equal worth, and that 
its work in the world may be more permanent, 
there can be little doubt; and there can be none, 
but that the coming generation is even of more 
importance than that which possesses the earth 
and with the present year is passing away. 

How then are we to make this future genera- 
tion worthier than the present? How carry on 
progress without merely talking about it? How 
complete the cycle of radical reform, of which 
we hear so much from the lower forms of mem- 
bers of Parliament, and towards which the cohe- 
sion of our sons and daughters will certainly be 
necessary ? 

It assuredly does not follow that what one 
age teaches the next will accept. The contrary 
is rather the rule. The last generation was all 
for universal peace, progress, and brotherhood. 
There was to be a parliament of man, a federa- 


tion of human kind, and the war-drum was to 
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throb no longer. The present has put down its 
foot upon that midge, and stamped it to death. 
The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge with popular cries 
for universal equality and brotherhood; and the 
middle as well as the moneyed classes are now 
combined to fight it out on the hard-and-fast lines 
of political economy and science, as regards pay 
and wages. Nowhere is this so hardly insisted on 
as in that land where all are workmen—America. 

It is probable that the next generation may be 
somewhat less hard in this feeling; but it will be 
the duty of all fathers of the middle and working 
classes, to put before their sons some conception 
of social economy, of the value of money, of 
what capital can do, and what it can not do. 
This knowledge would save not only hundreds 
of lives, but millions of capital, wasted and thrown 
away. It is very essential to the workers. A 
certain writer thinks the time not far distant 
when, through strikes and unions, our industries 
will have so far collapsed that we shall be able 
to maintain only twenty million souls instead of 
thirty-two millions on these islands, and when 


Great Britain must necessarily sink to the posi- 
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tion of Holland. Need we say that the poor 
and middle classes would feel this bitterly? Our 
progress or decay, however, does not depend 
upon International Congresses and uninstructed 
workmen, but upon the proper education of the 
young. 

To return. Long before the father has a chance 
of teaching boy or girl, the babe belongs to the 
mother. And here we feel and know at the 
outset, that there is an immense want. In spite of 
mothers’ meetings, women’s magazines and jour- 
nals, and the teaching of Miss Nightingale and 
Lady Burdett-Coutts, the ignorance of the lower 
class of women is immense. They do not know 
how to sew, or mend, or make. They refuse to 
learn when in service. They will not observe. 
We have mothers’ meetings and Dorcas societies, 
and it is the ladies that are left to do the work. 
What one little girl learns is to sit in the gutter, 
or carry about another little thing nearly as big 
as herself. Meantime the home is neglected and 
uncomfortable. We have seen homes-—those too 
of well-paid workmen—which, through the impro- 
vidence and ignorance of the wife, were so dirty 


and comfortless that one could almost excuse 
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the neglect of the husband. Teetotalers tell us 
that the public-house it at the bottom of half the 
crime. We will tell them that a sordid filthy 
home and an ignorant wife form the basis—a 
fitting, firm support too—of three-fourths of the 
public-houses. Who shall teach these mothers? 

All mothers, having studied some good home- 
work on their own health and condition, should 
learn about “baby,” and begin early with him 
or her. The more the mother knows, and the 
more active she is, the less trouble the child will 
be. It begins to observe early. It will quickly 
show its nature—which, if healthy, is often a lively 
and rebellious one. It will fully understand, at 
from three to nine months old, anger, sorrow, and 
endearment. A frown at such an age, anda 
determined look, will do more to educate the 
child than a flogging at nine years. Watch a 
child, and it will watch you; its every movement 
is an education. We often hear of men imbibing 
deceit from their mothers’ milk. We have very 
little doubt that babes learn lying and falsehood 
while mere sucklings. Robert Hall, the great 
preacher, once found a lady who went out of the 
parlour with her baby, put on her night-dress, 
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and lay down, to persuade the child to sleep. 
“Madam,” he said, in his sternest tones, “ how 
very awful. You are teaching your little girl to 
1” And he was right. A child who 
measures distance with its hands and educates its 


be a liar 


feet to walk, is engaged in as subtle operations as 
the operation of discerning truth from obvious false- 
hood. What it wants to get, and knows it can get 
by pretended sorrow, it will. The shortest way to 
deal with it is by gentle and kind firmness, and 
instant correction. What the mother wants is a 
good, kind, and wise child; she will never get such 
by a foolish indulgence. Many a mother dies spent 
and exhausted, worn out by mistaken kindness, 
whilst afar off, a curse to himself and those around 
him, a slave to petty indulgences and bad and 
selfish habits which “mother” taught him, hated 
and despised by his companions, the spoilt son 
drivels away his existence. 

Mothers should especially learn that goodness 
and industry are certain to bring children hap- 
piness. Employ them early in little matters. 
Children wish to be active; cultivate and direct 
that activity. Be neither too lavish nor too chary 


of praise; show your pleasure by a look; be quick 
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to notice. Even if your income be two thousand 
a year, make your daughter, as she grows up, 
work as well as learn. Activity of body means 
health, inactivity disease. Moreover, we are not 
likely to sin by over-knowledge; parents will, or 
should be, careful to elicit intelligence from their 
children. Let them early, if possible, learn their 
own position, and their duty towards others. There 
is no better treatise for this than the good old 
Catechism; it is very much wiser and more ad- 
vanced than Aristotle’s E¢hzcs, or any one else’s 
ethics, who has yet lived. If only partly followed 
out, it will be sure to makea good and tolerably 
happy man and woman. We do not say wholly 
happy. It will be as well for both father and 
mother not to take too high a pitch about happiness. 

This world is a world of trial, and is very 
admirably —indeed, exquisitely—arranged for it. 
As the Greek epigram has it, “God’s mills 
move slowly, but He grinds every one of us at 
last exceedingly small.” The beautiful illusions 
of youth must not be spoilt, but youth itself need 
not believe that a path of roses is the path of 
duty, and that every hero is crowned, and every 
clever man makes a large fortune. The brighter 
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the hope, the darker the disappointment. Men who 
wish their children to be good and strong will 
take care to avoid this. 

When the children come into the father’s hands—a 
charming time for a good man who knows his 
duty, and who loves to direct clear and true 
young souls—his chief aim should be to inculcate 
truth and industry. He must not expect, much 
as a parent’s love may desire it, to find his children 
angels. He may find some extraordinary vices 
and faults even in well-brought-up and well-taught 
children. They are probably “hereditaryisms” 
These will break out. We now know a child 
aged nine who has a mania for running away 
from home. This child has been fondly treated 
and severely and properly dealt with, but is not 
yet cured. Lying is another habit, often at the be- 
ginning merely an exercise of a strong imagination 
and wholly harmless. If not noticed, nor allowed 
to excite wonder, or applause or bursts of pas- 
sionate anger, this will die down. What such a 
child wants is to excite attention. We must 
remember that every child wishes naturally to 
play the hero, just as a man does. The great 
secret is to teach him how to play it properly. 
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Others have secretive and other vicious habits, 
but these are the exception. The greater number 
of boys and girls are turned out fairly sound and 
honest, and fit to carry on this work-a-day world. 
They are creatures 


Not too bright or good 


For human nature’s daily food, 


but they are nevertheless possible angels. Let 
the father and mother be familiar and true with 
their boys and girls, but by no means foolishly 
intimate. Depend upon it the commandment to 
“honour thy father and thy mother” is a most 
important one, and has not yet passed away, in 
spite of the French Revolution; but to get this 
honour, which children love to pay, the parents 
must deserve it. If they are liars and hypocrites, 
the children will be the first to find them out. And 
such parents must not blame the children. The 
little people are only too ready to praise their 
dog and brag of their doll; and do we think 
that that small passion does not extend to their 
father and mother? A child’s ideal should be 


always one of its parents. The present age is 
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given to a foolish and lax indulgence of children, 
on the part of the mothers and female relatives; 
and children’s parties, costume balls, and other 
degrading and tiresome follies, as too often 
carried out, abound. These are also often absurd 
shams, wherein the mothers and aunts exhibit 
their own fondness, and the children are bored 
to death. In New-York the newspapers report 
that the farvenues dress their little girls aged 
seven or nine in jewellery worth thousands of 
dollars. A true aristocracy, on the contrary, is 
noticeable for the plainness with which it dresses 
its children, and the order in which it keeps them. 
There is, beside, too much fuss made about our 
boys at the large schools; and rich vulgarians 
trust their children with too much money—but 
generally at public schools the boys themselves 
correct this evil. But evil it is. How cana father 
expect his son to be simple and true when he 
has been befooled and flattered by groom, tailor, 
and tutor? 

When the great Selden wrote in Greek on the 
lintels of his doors, “ Above all things, Liberty,” 
as his motto through life, he might as well have 
written, “Above all things, Truth,” for truth is 
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liberty, and the truth alone can make us free. 
Let the father set an example of this to his 
children, and whip lying out of his boys. For 
Wwe are, in spite of adulteration, a truth-telling 
and loving nation. Alfred and Arthur, the king 
and duke who are greatest at either end of our 
history, were eminent for their love of truth; 
and every ruin, and every old ship on the waters, 
from Nelson’s Vzcfory, to the old hulk one hundred 
and fifty years old in which Captain Cook sailed 
round the world, attest the truth of our work. 
Combine this truth with an intense love of industry, 
and one gets the ideal Englishman, and one 
whose work will last—whose soul will last, too, 
and not fly away in Mr. Tyndall’s atoms. But to 
do this we must have parents rather more on 
the alert than they seem to be at present. To 
them a noble future belongs, or to them a miserable 
failure will bring its dark clouds of misery and 


alarm. 


CHILDREN. 





HE Zimes of the 7th of March, 1876, contained, 
if amongst other wonders, but not in the “agony 
column,” the following advertisement, — “Prayer for 
Children.—Christian parents are invited to unite in 
prayer for their children, at 7, Soho Squaer (s7c), 
D. V., on Tuesday,” &c. Why the Deo Volente 
should have followed the place rather than the action, 
why united prayer in Soho for children should 
be more efficacious than the solitary cry of the 
mother’s heart, and, lastly, who paid for the 
advertisement, are questions which will occur to 
most persons. The whole matter is Odd) ites 
affectionate, touching, but eccentric. “D. V. — 
God willing—is thrown in most curiously, since, 
‘ Christian and Jews are taught anything, it is 
that God is always more willing to hear than we 


are to pray, and more ready to give than we 
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are to receive. He is specially addressed as 
“Thou that hearest prayer,” and therefore the 
pious abbreviation was not demanded. Again, 
well-regulated minds would imagine also that 
prayers in church, although God dwelleth not in 
temples built with hands, would be, to say the 
least, as efficacious as in a private house. 

How strange the whole thing is! Do certain 
people believe that, as a little brook was more 
efficacious than all the great rivers of Samaria 
for a leper to wash in, a room in Soho beats the 
space beneath the dome of St. Paul’s? Or do 
they merely believe in the efficacy of united 
prayer just as the Chartists of 1848 believed in 
an immense number of names at the foot of their 
petitions, and therefore had one so large that it 
had to be bound with iron hoops and carried in 
a four-horse waggon? Even here superstition 
outweighed faith, since there were hundreds of 
forged names, and the Duke of Wellington, Peel, 
and Queen Victoria had admirers who signed 
their honoured names over and over again. Or 
do these amiable enthusiasts believe in vain 
repetition? If so, let them buy a rosary where 
one Paternoster occurs regularly after ten, twenty, 

II 
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or fifty Ave Maras. There are many ways of 
praying even by rotatory machines, aS among 
the Tartars; or silently and without saying a 
word, as with the Brahmins, the Quietists of 
Madame Guyon’s belief, and Professor Huxley, 
who recommends prayer, but “chiefly of the silent 
sort.” Whatever the advertisement did not 
prove, there are two things that it may be said 
to prove. It showed that there was still real, ardent 
faith in the land, and that there are those who 
will respond to such an appeal from earnest, deep 
love for their children. 

On the same day, heading the “agony column” 
wherein so many strayed children are asked to 
come home, was astill more curious advertisement 
than that cited. The custom of omitting words 
to save expense in advertisements reduces them 
often to ungrammatical nonsense; and this may 
have suffered like other annoucements, or the 
Queen’s Speeches, where everybody wants to 
say nothing gracefully. However, here it is— 
“CHILD:—I received your letter, a consoling 
reminder of your very different wishes this day 
last year. Please keep it.” Keep what? The 


letter, or the reminder, or the day, or the implied 
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promise? The heart of that parent seems still 
crusted over with a considerable deal of anger. 
It is said that the letter was consoling, but the 
response is cold, The father does not come 
forward on the distant approach of the prodigal. 
He is still to be kept amongst his swine and 
his husks—a very wholesome precaution, no doubt, 
but hardly a warmly affectionate one. 

How full of suggestiveness are these two ad- 
vertisements! Let us imagine some hard-faced, 
clever, upright, and skilful man of business, with 
no false sentiment about him, and a full appre- 
ciation of the meaning of a rise or fall of one- 
eighth per cent. in stock, going quietly to that 
house in Soho, and praying heartily for his erring 
son; or some poor widow, tremblingly alive to 
the headstrong folly of her pretty daughter, or 
perhaps a few weak and affectionate couples pray- 
ing for guidance for their wandering and self- 
willed children, when they want it themselves. 
The world, in spite of show, and “money-grub- 
bing,” exists for children. They are the most 
important beings in the world. In less than 
twenty years these boys of nineteen whom we 


look at, if we are foolish, with a careless super- 
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ciliousness will be governing the world; these 
girls of nineteen will be setting the morals of, 
and be educating little ones. Here is a young 
fellow who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, like 
Disraeli, and at two or three and twenty is telling 
the British Senate that the time will come when they 
must listen to him. We may well pray for these. 
Heaven help the world if these girls grow up 
fools, and perpetrate the follies and vices of the 
ages gone before them. Like Madame de Staél, 
we want “mothers,” as the one thing to regener- 
ate the country. Are our mothers good enough? 
Will they not wink at crime in their sons, and 
blame it in their daughters? Will they not be 
willing enough to marry their girl to a rake with 
a fortune, and to spurn a true man without? We 
would as lief pray with these good people in Soho 
as with the Patriarch of Constantinople, or “A. 
Cantuar,” or “J. London.” And there is no 
prayer which touches us so much as those for chil- 
dren. It is the good man’s first and last thought. 
“Mary,” sighs poor Paddy, as he turns him- 
self on his straw couch, “look after the childer, 
darlin’.” “John,” says the dying wife, “take care 


of the boys and girls.” No literary work of art, 
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not even the grand burst of affection of Con- 
stance in King John, when she pictures her 
Arthur, approaches in simple pathos the narrative 
of our Lord’s parable of the Prodigal Son, and the 
yearning cry of the young man’s heart, “I will 
arise and go to my father.” With exquisite tact 
the purest and most learned of all Christian Churches 
has put it among the initiatory sentences of her 
prayers, if indeed it was not inspiration that placed 
it there. How many hearts has it not melted—how 
many seared consciences has it not touched! 
Still the same cry, “Come home, come home—thou 
art weary and worn!” sounds through the ages, 
the cry of the father’s heart to the wandering 
child. 

But, if parents want their children to be good, 
they must do something more than pray. They 
must work too, and set them a thorough example. 
There are two sides to this question—there is 
the father’s notion of John, and John’s notion of 
his father. Generally, it seems to us, the father 
for a time underrates the abilities of his son; and 
after another period the son makes little of the 
exertions of the father. Certain revelations of 


college life tell cruelly against the sons. Some 
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sons regard the father, without whose terrible 
exertions they would have been paupers, as a 
mere sponge to squeeze money out of, and in 
some cases have absolutely so crippled the father’s 
income as to prevent any other part of the family 
from being fairly educated—and this for the mere 
companionship of blacklegs and fast livers who 
laughed at them as they robbed them. These 
sons have not been severely brought up, we may 
be sure. Others are so tutored, directed, taught, 
held up, helped, and domineered over, that they 
never learn to do anything by themselves. One 
young fellow of this stamp so lost his individual- 
ity that he was always looking for a “ director.” 
So accustomed was he to obey, that when a 
pompous old gentleman, who wanted a boy to 
carry his box, called out to him, authoritatively, 
“Here, boy, take this,” the surprised lad meekly 
carried it to the railway-terminus, and only revealed 
his station when he refused totake money. The 
heavy authoritative voice imposed on him, and ar- 
rested him as he was going to his drawing-class. 
All such domination is very bad. Some medium 
there should be. What we want is English 


“guidance,” not Romish “ direction,” both in 
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education and religion, the good father, like the 
good shepherd, leads his flock—he does not drive it. 

Small need is there, however, of talking against 
“ driving” English children in some, ay, in most 
classes. In the middle-class they are undoubtedly 
well taught, but in the higher there is a terrible 
laxity. The rich parvenwes who give calico-balls 
and juvenile parties to juvenile prigs, who criticise 
dresses and are d/asés and worn out at ten, ought 
to be held up to public reprobation. Of all kinds 
of vulgarity, that of being inordinately proud of 
one’s offspring is the worst. There have been 
babies in the world before ours, and infant “ phe- 
nomena,” who could pout prettily and say “ Dada” 
and “Mamma” in a deliciously cooing way. Be 
fond of your children and your wife by all means. 
“ Rejoice,” says the wise king, “ with the wife of 
thy youth.” So long as it is healthy, we would 
rather have uxorious fondness than that worse and 
colder folly which breaks a woman’s heart. But 
do not display your affection before the public 
gaze. Be English and reticent. Do not imitate 
the shoddy aristocracy, who advertise that the dress 
of Miss Washington B. Schenker, aged six, cost 


ten thousand dollars, and that the diamond studs 
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of Quincey S. Murphy, aged eight, were valued 
at five thousand dollars. The Saturday Review 
complained once that English children were so 
spoiled that they naturally grew to be hated and 
thought encumbrances. This is quite natural. 
It follows as the day the night. Things out of 
place are encumbrances. And, moreover, there 
is no greater mistake than this fostering of habits 
in children which are thoroughly unnatural. 
Children do not like children’s parties. They 
know they are shams, given to squeeze in big 
people, and to show off the affection of mothers 
who care little. They do not love their dresses, 
and they do not care about set dances. How 
can they understand costume who have not learnt 
history? The boys would much rather mess their 
fingers with gunpowder paste made into “fire 
mountains,” or in decapitating an old doll, and 
they would be right. The little girls in St. Giles’s 
who are holding a tea-party on the curb-stone, 
with bits of broken crockery anda cast-off bunch 
of water-cresses, are enjoying an altogether 
healthier and funnier game. 

Of course the future of children lies with the 


parents. The young children, who in new coun- 
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tries, as formerly in Judea, are a source of 
wealth to their parents, are fitly described to be 
like the arrows in the hands of a giant. He 
can act at a distance with them. A father with 
a counting-house or manufactory full of sons in 
these days would, if true to himself, be a power 
in London. But they are also like clay in ‘the 
hands of a potter, and, if taken properly and 
early, can be fashioned as the potter likes. This 
is an awful reflection. The child on your knee 
may go to Heaven or to Hell through you. 
We will not dispute about those places. As 
surely as there is a hereafter, you may fit or 
condemn your child to it. 

There is no more solemn book than the auto- 
biography of that alarming person, John Stuart 
Mill, in which he tells us that his father—and he tells 
it without suspecting how unnatural and depraved 
was his father’s taste—brought him up to be a mere 
book in breeches, a child reading Greek at seven, 
consulting as to gerunds and participles at eight, 
going into abstruse sciences at ten and eleven, and 
disputing with ardour on population and political 
economy at twelve and fourteen. Here was 


a hothouse Bentham, a mere seedling, who had 
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been forced like early kail or rhubarb, and who 
tasted of that which forced ever after. 

The wise way of life lies in the middle. Chil- 
dren are to be neither entirely repressed, nor 
petted and cockered up until they grow to be a 
heavy burden, not only to the father and friends 
of the family, but to the mother herself. A little 
wholesome neglect is quite necessary to all. 
People require to be left alone. For a long time 
little people are mere organs, resting themselves 
and taking in vitality to be used up in the long 
race that lies before them. When children are 
made into small men and women, and brought 
up to act and speak as if they were grown up, 
they are undesirable as children. 

That children thrive under drill, and are quite 
as happy if they are well employed, may be 
seen in the case of our training-ships. Some 
thousands of street-boys and destitute orphans, are 
each year drifted into the Navy, and of how 
well they behave themselves we can see by the 
burning of the Goliath. Not only the mental, 
but also the bodily health is better. The body 
receives a kind of nourishment from the mind. 


Bad conduct produces a dissatisfaction which 
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results in bad health. Doctors tell us that after 
having cured a vicious person the body would 
often get along very well but for the mind, 
which continually suggests evil. What children 
want at all times especially is guidance. They 
demand this through life, and without it they 
spoil. As a rule, they are incapable of judging 
what is to their interest, and indulgence only 
adds to their confusion. In this busy life it is 
a great strain on a man who has to earn his 
daily bread that he has not only to see how 
those earnings are spent, but, when he has grown 
old and tired, is called upon to guide and advise 
others who are more fresh, forceful, and wilful 
than he is—but it is a condition of life, and he 
must submit to it. He will lighten the burden 
by beginning early, and, if he wishes the human 
plant to grow up straight, he will make his first 
efforts at training thoroughly effectual by exam- 
ple and precept. The most bitter feeling that 
a parent can have is, that he owes the ruin ofa 


fine nature to his own foolish indulgence. 


HUMAN VICES. 


HEN Dean Swift is about to bring a tre- 
mendous accusation against Man—and 
perhaps no one has spoken with equal truth and 
equal force on the side of the Counsel opposed 
to Humanity—he cites Rochefoucauld— 
As Rochefoucauld his maxims drew 
From Nature, I believe them true; 


They argue no corrupted mind 
In him—the fault is in Mankind. 


Poor Humanity. If all that Monseigneur the Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld said of it be true—and it 
is—this conclusion will be come to, if you study, 
either consecutively or at the same time, Mankind 
and the Duke’s book of Maxims. If, however, 
you start with the determination of studying only 
one, the book, and of reading it with reference 
to those pleasant objects which remain on the 


mind—pictures painted in the sunshine of good- 
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nature by the great masters of human fiction, 
Homer, Shakspere, Cervantes, De Foe, Le Sage, 
Fielding, Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens—they 
will seem to be distorted in figure, and the colours 
will appear to have been laid on with a jaundiced 
eye to which all looks yellow or green. This is 
so because the human memory is made of a pecu- 
liar sieve-like material—thanks be to the great 
Disposer of all things—which catches and reserves 
what is pleasant to dwell on, and lets pass what 
is unpleasant. 

In youth we do not remember the dreary times 
of waiting, the anxiety and suspense and the disap- 
pointed hopes, but we dwell upon joyous times 
and pleasant sunshiny holidays. Of our school- 
days we do not care to recall the terror and 
alarm inspired by the bully, the injustice of the 
master, the long hours of study, the cold and 
hunger of the wintry days, the frostbitten fin- 
gers and the chilblained feet—and all these 
are, Heaven knows, real and common enough 
to all—yet we all dwell upon some small tri- 
umph, some happy afternoons, some task nobly 
and well accomplished, and some praiseful words 


which made our hearts swell with pride. In love- 
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making we do not call to our mind’s eye the 
rebuffs, the painful feeling that the ideal never 
was reached, the angular and awkward appear- 
ance of the lover, the fact that the right girl or 
right lad never came, or, if he or she came, that 
it was at the wrong time; but we do remember 
the sweetness of the first kiss, the whispered 
confession, and the feeling that there was one 
at last in whom we had a whole share, and whom 
we could call our own. “ Res est sollicitr plena 
timoris amor” is a good pentameter and a truth 
to boot. Love is full of anxious care; but who 
remembers the care, in the blessing of the love? 
We repeat that the wisdom of the Almighty, 
which is chiefly shown in His mercy and kindness, 
is abundantly manifested in that quality to which 
Virgil appeals when, in the midst even of ship- 
wreck, the hero is told that it will be pleasant 
hereafter to remember these things. Of course, 
the things being in themselves unpleasant, they 
must pass through the magic sieve of memory 
before they can become pleasant. And yet they 
certainly do so. Almost everybody refers to his 
school-days as remarkably happy days. Tom 
Hood, W. M. Praed, and Mr. Calverley have 
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dared to strip, by one or two magic touches, the 
rose-coloured paint from those times; but, if we 
listen to the ordinary talker, we shall go away 
under the impression that he led a charmed life 
as dux, primus, or captain of his school, that he 
was “cock of the walk,” that his friends were the 
noblest and the most generous, and that he never 
had a wet afternoon for cricket in his life. The 
feasts of schoolboys, generally messes which only 
the most intense appetite could relish or digest, 
are remembered as something delightful, partly 
because they were eaten on the sly, or came in 
an irregular way, and partly because ignorance 
was bliss. Memory seems to throw a Claude 
Lorraine hue of warmth and beauty over the 
whole landscape of the past. 

Enough has been said perhaps to prove that 
thinking makes things appear very different from 
what they really are. It is ridiculous to suppose 
that a schoolboy’s days are deemed happy by the 
boy himself. He is always looking forward—he 
is perpetually lit up by hope. “I was not happy,” 
says the German poet; “but I knew not then 
that happy I was never doomed to be;” therefore 


he was happy. There is one paradox out of the 
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many in this life. Rochefoucald maintains another 
in his celebrated book; and here it is, “ Our virtues 
are most commonly but disguised vices.” 

This terrific accusation is precisely the same 
thing that religious people repeat. We need not 
tell any one, we presume, that Rochefoucald, though 
he died with the sacraments of his Church, was 
not religious. He was no more a Christian than 
were Richelieu, Mazarin, or Pope Alexander 
VL. or our own Alexander Pope. He posed in 
an attitude of gentlemanly respect towards the 
belief of the multitude whom, as a courtier, a 
man of honour, a soldier, and a man of the 
world, he did not care for, and very heartily 
despised. Yet he comes to just the same con- 
clusion as the most intense religionist—that the 
heart of man is desperately wicked, that he can do 
no good thing, that he is corrupt from his birth. 
Only the Saviour rises above this dead level of 
despair. He looks on a man and loves him, pro- 
nounces a man to be without guile, owns that even 
the worldling gives his children good things, and, 
whilst others condemn humanity, takes it upon Him, 
and, whilst others objurgate the human heart, talks 


Ofmatsies goodness.” It is well to bear this in mind. 
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Rochefoucauld’s wit, thoughtfulness, and pene- 
tration, and his deep love of the human heart, 
are worthy of all praise. Some Dryasdustian 
critics have discovered that his Grace could not 
spell, and that he very seldom read. They might 
as well have told us that Shakspere did not 
know Hebrew—to which we would say, “and a 
good thing too.” To ordinary men one or two 
languages may be of use—to a constructive and 
inventive poet they may be a positive hindrance. 
The most conceited of one-languaged nations 
has been and is the most prominent; and the 
Romans fell to pieces when they had mastered 
two. But enough of this. The original genius 
wants to think, and his own language will make 
the cloth of his thoughts garments; he does not 
want the frippery of foreign tongues. Spelling 
or not, Rochefoucauld’s book is a wonder. Let 
those who are strong enough buy it and study it. 

His notion that our virtues were only vices 
with the mask on seems to have been a favourite 
point of his; and the editor of the Bayard edition 
of his J/axims—which is the latest and fullest— 
notes that this can be turned easily, while urging 
that the reverse is equally true. The idea evi- 


TZ 
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dently haunted the Duke. In the edition of 1665 
this thought—which is the basis of his system— 
appears in the following form; “ That which the 
world calls virtue is commonly but a phantom, 
created by our passions, to which we give an 
honest name, so that we can do as we wish under 
it.” However, that form did not please him, and 
he cut it out of the second and third editions. 
In the two next—167 5-1678—it appears as an 
epigraph or motto prefixed, as it were, to the 
whole book, to give the key-note, which is, man 
has no real virtue. He calls his work Réflextons 
Morales; but the “moral” does not mean what the 
ordinary Englishman means by it, but merely 
that his book concerns the manners (mores) of 
man—a “moral” reflection is different from a 
“moral” man. After this epigraph there is a 
reflection, or maxim, which expands it, and which 
itself has two forms, so careful had the author been 
to cover all that he meant by his words. Here it 
is_—“ That which we take to be Virtue is oftenamere 
gathering of divers deeds and divers interests, which 
fortune or our own industry knows how to arrange ; 
so that it is not always by valour and by chastity 


that men are valiant and women are chaste.” 
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As he puts it, this cannot be denied. Men 
are not always brave through bravery, nor women 
chaste through chastity—neither are they always 
bad through badness. It is quite true the reverse 
holds good. The fact is there is no such thing 
as an abstract vice or an abstract virtue. You 
must put cases, and become Jesuitical. Even if 
your soul is like a piece of crystal in its trans- 
parent innocence, there are cases when cowardice 
is bravery, when reasoning is folly, when chastity 
with all its beauty is out of place, when resistance 
to evil—which we take to be a Christian’s duty 
probably because of our combatable nature—is 
ridiculous and sinful—when indeed all the fine 
philosophy that we have spun about us and all 
the poetry and grandeur of human life are but 
dust and ashes, merely, as Hamlet says—“ Words, 
words, words!” We, however, need not despair 
over this. Whatever has been said since by 
Bayle, or Voltaire, or any other cynic, has been 
put forward by the writer of Ecclesiastes, who 
urges that it is better to be dead than alive, 
better to have not been born than to be born; 
and that there is no good thing under the sun: 
“Wherefore I praised the dead which are already 
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dead more than the living which are yet alive. 
Yea, better is he than both they, which hath not 
yet been, who hath not seen the evil work that 
is done under the sun.” (Eccles. iv. 2, 3.) And it 
is curious how thoroughly good men have taken 
up the cry, although they from themselves ought to 
know that it is not absolutely, only relatively true. 
Let us hope that we may not be led away by 
self-love if we try to show the right way of look- 
ing at this tremendous accusation. Good men 
will be just the last to defend themselves from 
an accusation of faultiness; and indeed we admit 
that the maxim is in the main true. Yet surely 
we may assume that the viciousness of an action 
hardly lies so much in itself as in the motive 
which prompts the action. This is the secret 
which makes St. Paul’s assertion, that to him and 
the Christian generally “all things are lawful, 
put all things are not expedient, ” so profoundly 
true. Let us take war as one of those deeds 
which have a right and a wrong side, or the 
anger which prompts to war. The inexperienced 
man, brought up in a country which has never 
in the memory of man been invaded or ravished 


by a ruthless enemy, condemns all war. If you 
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go to the Old or New Testament, do you not 
find war fully allowed? We are told to resist 
evil; that war is God’s sword; that He is in one 
sense a “Man of War;” that our progression to- 
wards goodness is a perpetual war with evil. 
Probably no man thinks that warring or strug- 
gling with a burglar or a robber would be an 
evil deed; certainly, if he has no right to resist 
when he is robbed, he has no right to submit 
calmly to see others wronged. One would hardly 
condemn Joshua and David, who were great 
warriors, for their warlike deeds. As for war in 
the abstract being murder, you might as well 
say that eating was gluttony. But in some states 
of life it is impossible to live without war; and 
we are neither sorry, nor surprised, nor troubled, 
at confessing that, as a public writer, we are ob- 
liged to lift our steelpen against many, and would, 
if necessary, draw the sword against them. There 
are persons—and we have them in our midst—- 
who, when we talk of peace, make themselves 
ready for war; and we should be foolish indeed 
if we were not prepared. 

Human vices are simply the result of the un- 
wisdom and stupidity of man in the application 
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of his capabilities. Those which are most par- 
donable, arise from the over-indulgence in, or 
exercise of, certain passions or appetites which 
are inseparable from our condition, which are 
under guidance, which with a teachable dispo- 
sition are easy to regulate and control, but which 
we can never eradicate. As we have said years 
ago, SO we now repeat—it is wise for a man to 
permit himself small and lawful indulgences, 
because, if he does not do so, he will most 
likely resort to larger vices. Wise mothers and 
fathers, although they may very reasonably be 
bored with the babble and the nonsense, the 
crude views and wild assertions of the young, 
will encourage visitors to their sons and daughters, 
and amuse them at home, since if they do not 
they will seek amusement out of home. Life 
itself is a compromise; we cannot be wholly, but 
we can be—and the great majority of people in 
this happy land most certainly are—approxi- 
mately good. Even in religion there is some sel- 
fishness, and the wisest and best openly counsel 
us to exchange that which is vanishing, worth- 
less, and entirely temporal, for that which is beyond 
all price. St. Paul and Christianity have been 
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reproached with immorality, and the most noxious 
because the deepest selfishness, since they teach 
us to change the seen for the unseen, and to 
purchase a treasure in heaven by the sacrifice 
of what every wise man knows to be evanescent 
and worthless here below. 

“Our perception of vice and ill-desert,” says 
Butler, “arises from and is the result of a com- 
parison of actions with the nature and capacities 
of the agent. For the mere neglect of doing 
what we ought to do would in many cases be 
determined by all men to be in the highest degree 
vicious.” If so, when we do that which we 
ought to do we may be said to be doing a vir- 
tuous action; but, if there be no such thing as 
virtue, it being a thinly or thickly disguised 
vice, then of course we do what we think is 
right merely for ease of conscience, or for the 
pleasure of doing it, or for the secret glory which 
we may get, or the open praise of men—hence 
we do it from a bad motive. And it is by the 
motive that we shall be judged. Christ Himself 
has told us, that if we do things so as to be 
seen of men, then verily we have our reward, 


and cannot please God. This takes away any 
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sin from the actions themselves; the motive, as 
the “committing adultery in one’s heart,” anti- 
cipates the deed, and the whole complexion of 
the act is given by the motive, as a ray of light 
is coloured by the medium through which it 
passes. 

Whether, as Mandeville suggests, human vices be 
necessary, we will not argue. Without them there 
would, of course, be no virtues, for all things con- 
sist of contrast. It would entirely destroy the 
trade of the teetotal lecturer, for instance, if every- 
body were as sober as the proverbial judge; and 
if there were no robbers we should not need 
policemen. These are very simple truths. But 
what Mandeville has said in his Fadle of the Bees 
does not destroy the fact that there are good and 
bad people, and virtuous and vicious, though all 
fit well into the landscape, and, as lights and 
shadows, serve to make up the picture. Bishop 
Butler rightly distinguishes between the harm 
done by persons of small capacity—an idiot, a 
madman, or a child—and by one of mature and 
common understanding; and this difference, of 
course, although he does not say so, can be 


traced to the motive of the doer. He passes over, 
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he says, the question—in our opinion a very im- 
portant one—of whether virtue cannot be resolved 
into benevolence, and vice into the want of it; 
because “benevolence and the want of it, singly 
considered, are in no part the whole of virtue or 
vice.” But we cannot consider them singly. The 
whole of the forbidden crimes in the Decalogue 
are, moralists tell us, about equal, and they alt 
spring from want of love and good-will to God 
and man. Whether a benevolent man is capable 
of doing a good action or not, he still wishes to 
do good; and whether a spiteful, slandering, lying 
old woman desires to murder or not, she may 
effectually do it by repeating slander, taking 
away character, rendering the good unhappy, and 
discounting the excellencies of her neighbours, 
merely for the pleasure of depreciating and hurt- 
ing them. Hence it is that little vices mount up 
as big as the worst and most heinous; and hence 
certainly it is that many a poor thief and aban- 
doned one shall go into heaven before the starched 
and stiffened innocence that sits in the best pew, 
and looks down with scorn on the rags in the 
free seats. Beyond all question, the chief of vices 
is that self-love which never gets beyond this life, 
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never does anything for the love of others, has 
no enthusiasm, no generosity, no forgetfulness, 
and which, entering into man, shuts out heaven 
from his view, and by a devilish chemistry 
changes, as Rochefoucauld says, “his very vices 
into virtues” in his own eyes, and his virtues 


into vices in the eyes of God. 


FAILINGS. 


“ 


E have all our failings,” and for the 
most part we regard them tenderly. 
They do not rank as offences, scarcely are they 
held to be faults. It is always probable that an 
error of omission may have been unintentional; 
not unfrequently it seems possible it was unavoid- 
able. A sentiment of pity for, and even sym- 
pathy with, weakness overpowers the sense of 
grievance; the voice of the inward monitor is 
silenced, and the self-excused conscience sleeps. 
Meanwhile “failings” are the worst and most 
mischievous, the deadliest and least curable of 
the ills to which the moral nature of man is heir. 
They are the sources of evil whence spring the 
vices of human character, the false roots that 
nourish and sustain its parasites, and steal the 
sap of the inner life. A “failing” is not merely 
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negative, its sinister aspect is one of positive 
wrong-doing, whereby some behest of the will is 
disobeyed, a measure of power wasted, a rebel 
habit formed or fostered. To compassionate 
“failings” in others is to beg the question of 
fact for the sake of politeness; to look with 
leniency on the errors which self would fain pal- 
liate by calling them “failings” is to play the 
traitor to Truth, and let the enemy into the 
citadel. Conscience is set to guard against treach- 
ery not less carefully than assault. 

“Failings” may be moral, mental, or physical, 
as they show themselves in the character, the 
intelligence, or bodily habit and power. It gener- 
ally happens that what strikes the observer as 
a “failing” is compounded of errors in feeling, 
thought, and action combined. The practical 
phase of the question, as one of self-improve- 
ment, is how the overt evil came into existence; 
or, if happily the “failing” be detected in an 
earlier stage of growth, what are the formative 
forces, where are they at work, how can they be 
counteracted? Why has this person the “failing ” 
of a tendency to excessive indulgence in drink 
or the gratification of some unbridled passion, 
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and that individual a seeming inability to perceive 
the right and honest course of conduct in the 
presence of any so-called “temptation” or “ diffi- 
culty”? The quest for causes and courses of 
development is reasonable, and it will not be 
profitless. Many of the shortcomings we deplore 
as irremediable might be sensibly amended, per- 
haps wholly eradicated, if, with the light expe- 
rience and science can bring to bear on the 
subject of human character, the will were set 
resolutely to search for the hidden sources of 
weakness, pliability, subjugation to passion, moral 
obliquity or seeming lack of principle, together 
with those less blamed but equally disastrous 
defects, indolence, want of perseverance, and 
indifference to truth, which combine to form or 
are themselves “ failings.” } 
Some of the most regrettable and injurious 
“failings” which disfigure and defame the character 
run through families, appearing in successive 
generations and seeming to be inherited. This 
theory of their perpetuation is well founded. The 
fact is indisputable, and it has been adduced as 
conclusive evidence of the truth of the hypothesis 


that mind, and, of course, character, is the mere 
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outcome of matter. The force of the argument 
rests entirely on the assumption that nothing 
more than, or outside, matter can be transmitted 
from parent to child, that a particular constitution 
of brain and nerve centres, a special arrangement 
or conformation of the elements which compose 
the mind-organ, may be reproduced, and, if it 
be, a similarity of character is entailed; but, as 
for the independent existence of mind, or spirit, 
that is a pure figment of the imagination, which 
science will sooner or later drive beyond the pale 
of credulity, and to which, even now, only a few 
thinkers, crippled by prejudices, affect to cling. 

For the sake of the less “strong-minded,” 
who are troubled by this doctrine of the revived 
“materialistic school,” neither willing to accept 
nor able to reject, the hypothesis of a purely 
physical causation of mental and moral phenomena, 
and in the interest of minds prone to shelter 
themselves under the shadow of this strange 
doctrine as a refuge from the avenging penalties 
of sin, let us examine the theorem at close 
quarters. It may be stated thus. All we know 
of mind is expressed and understood through 


physical agencies and formule. Speech com- 
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municates thought, and we think in words. The 
faculty of forming words is a brain function. If 
a particular region of the brain be injured or 
diseased, the power of using language is lost. 
The materialist argues from this and many similar 
facts that mind is the product of matter. He 
fails to perceive that the only warrantable deduc- 
tion from his own premises is that mind, or spirit, 
call it what we will, can express itself only 
through the brain as a mind-organ. As well 
deny the skill or independent existence of a 
musician because he cannot play the full score 
of an opera on a flute, as infer the non-existence 
of a soul from the fact that man cannot perform 
intellectual work without the instrumentality of 
a brain. The capacity of the instrument limits the 
expression, but supplies no measure, of the power 
or skill of the performer, except in so far as the 
use he makes of the instrument may be a bad one. 
This exception is of great significance, and there 
will be something more to say about it presently. 
Meantime it is evident that, while the range of 
brain-power determines the manifestation of mind, 
it neither measures, nor affirms, nor disproves 


the independent existence of mind. The like is 
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true of the perceptive faculties. The anatomist, 
the physiologist, and the chemist declare their 
inability to discover the traces of a soul in the 
physical organism, That no more proves the 
non-existence of a soul than the failure to recognise 
more than a certain number of planets at any 
stage in the history of astronomy shows there is 
nothing further to find. 

History and experience attest the folly of 
denying the existence of the unknown. And it 
is especially unscientific, to infer the non-existence 
of a psychical power, working in or through the 
physical nature of man, because it is only upon 
the hypothesis that such a power exists, that we are 
able to understand and explain some of the com- 
monest and most indisputable phenomena of mind 
and character. For example, two indivuduals 
shall have brains of microscopically similar 
quality and equal weight. They shall be both 
highly developed, and any differences they present 
to the critical observer, armed with the most 
subtle tests which science can devise, shall be of 
a nature which experience has shown to be 
morally unimportant. The two individuals shall, 


during life, have been surrounded by circum- 
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stances which throw no light on their idiosyncrasies. 
Nevertheless the moral character of the one shall 
have been wholly bad, that of the other strikin gly 
exemplary. There is no more wide-spread but 
utterly groundless fallacy than that which strives 
to associate virtue or vice with particular forms 
of development. It is true that there are grades 
of animal excellence, and the lower are likely 
to be the more brutal; but the highest and most 
perfect growth is not only compatible but frequently 
found in connexion with an excess of evil attri- 
butes. In short, the most delicate and efficient 
instrument may be put to the worst purposes. 
What determines the event? What made this 
person with the highest intellectual organism an 
unscrupulous wrong-doer, the enemy of his species, 
and a discredit to human nature, while that 
individual with a physical organism so nearly 
identical that science can detect no difference, 
was distinguished by characteristics entirely op- 
posite? The superficial answer to this crucial 
interrogatory is, “Circumstances, education, the 
influence of example, opposition, health—these, in 
short, the environments, made the difference.” 
The rejoinder will not stand the test of experience. 


13 
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Let any one turn over in his memory the histories 
of lives he has observed. The most tenderly 
nurtured go astray; the most neglected and, as 
it would seem, demoralised by circumstances rise 
above the accident of associated evil influences, 
to attain the highest moral growth. 

The appeal against materialism lies to the 
instinct of common-sense. If mind were the mere 
outcome of matter, science would long since have 
discovered some tolerably constant relation between 
peculiarities of physical development and mani- 
festations of character; whereas every step onward 
in the progress of research, tends to disprove the 
existence of any such dependency or connexion 
of morals and matter. Even such links as compose 
the stock material of physiognomy and phrenology 
are shown to be illusory, except in so far as 
they are the effects rather than the causes of 
enlightenment, and may be produced by culture-— 
witness the effects of education on facial expres- 
sion in the case of criminals. A clear and careful 
study of these facts will go far to counteract the 
influence of plausible sophistries, the “ oppositions 
of science, falsely so called,” and to leave the inner 


aspirations of man unfettered and his faith free. 
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“Failings,” must be studied in the light of the 
lessons their facts and considerations combine to 
teach. The moral question involved is one of 
responsibility for the use each individual may 
make of the brain-power allotted to him. The 
neglect to employ gifts and Capacities is as grave 
an error, from an ethical point of view, as their 
application to a bad purpose. The servant who 
buried his talent in the earth was held accountable 
for the failure to trade with it and increase its 
value. The parable sets forth a truth of the 
highest practical interest. The obligation to act 
up to the level of known duty cannot be avoided. 
A “failing” is an act of contempt for authority. 
It is disobedience to an understood command. The 
fact that it is recognised makes failure an offence. 
There may be shortcoming in the performance of 
a goodresolve. Few, if any, merely human efforts 
are entirely successful; but the failure which occurs 
is not so much a fault as an insufficiency when the 
endeavour is made in the energy of a resolute and 
well-aimed purpose. Therising tide reachesits high- 
est level by successive waves of progress. Self- 
improvement is effected in the same fashion. The 


motive power of good endeavour is continuous— 
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ever advancing like the great tidal billows of the 
ocean—though the ground is conquered by short 
and seemingly only half-successful encroachments. 
“Failings,” however, in the sense in which we 
are now regarding them, are excused faults in 
the character which the individual makes no 
serious effort to repair. Some of these, as we 
have seen, are inherited, and upon them it is the 
custom to bestow much commiseration and small 
blame. Now, in truth, those are the least par- 
donable, because, if they are known to have been, 
so to say, transmitted from parent to child, the 
latter has the advantage of an example, ever 
present to memory, by which to correct his per- 
sonal deficiencies. If the “failing” be a vicious 
propensity, he can recall its hideousness, and 
thus stimulate will and conscience to aid him in 
amending the fault. If it be some form of inertia, 
as indolence, lack of perseverance, want of principle, 
or the like, he can study, as in the pages of 
history, the evil consequences entailed by the 
defect, and with diligence order his own conduct 
sn better courses. Inherited “failings” are the 
least excusable. Even the materialist, who claims 


them as the fruit of physical peculiarities, must con- 
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cede that by special culture they can be eradicated, 
the healthy organism being always susceptible of 
increased development in any particular direction 
when the proper stimuli are intelligently applied 
with a view to its improvement. So that the apolo- 
gist for “failings” which have been transmitted can 
find no comfort in the philosophy of materialism. 
“Failings” which pertain to the individual are 
not so easy to detect, and the subject of their 
defects is in great measure dependent upon expe- 
rience and the monitions of those around for the 
information needed to correct them. This should 
keep the wise teachable and apt to profit by the 
lessons life is ever reading for their instruction. 
A self-reliant spirit is manly and therefore com- 
mendable; a self-sufficient spirit is unreasonable 
and therefore despicable. It is strange how few 
of us grow really wiser as we grow older. The 
work of self-improvement is seldom commenced 
until forced upon the judgment by some awakening 
experience, and this is rarely vouchsafed until 
the ductile period of youth has gone by. All 
too early in the adult age of man his habits 
become rigidly formulated, and “ failings” are 
hard to mend. A world of unhappiness and 
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disappointment might be spared the later years 
of life, if the young would be warned to begin 
the business of self-training the character before 
it is firmly set in the mould of circumstances, 
with all the coarse elements—inherited and con- 
tracted—uneliminated, and the faults of incon- 
sistency and imperfect development unamended. 

It is in the period of youth and adolescence that 
the mind needs to be most jealously cultivated 
and the moral character intelligently formed. No 
greater mistake can be made by a young and 
vigorous mind, than to treat the faculty of reason 
and the instinct of moral judgment, as parts of 
the being which may be left to their own devices. 
The young man bestows some thought on his 
muscular system, he trains his eye, cultivates his 
ear, and takes credit for prudence when he strives 
to secure the vigour and growth of his body. 
Is it wise—nay, is it not rather the worst of folly 
and short-sightedness—to neglect the orderly 
development of those higher powers which man 
possesses, in a more exalted degree than any 
of the lower animals? Taking care for the body 
while the mind is neglected is the worst of “failings” 


—the most calamitous, and the least excusable. 


DRIFTING. 


HE one half the world which does not know, 
alt proverbially at least, how the other half 
lives, and as certainly does not care, would not 
be surprised to hear that the other half does not 
live—in the sense of living in a manly, know- 
able, and philosophic way—but drifts. That is, 
it does not make an effort towards a defined 
object—it is content to exist for the day, and 
quotes with pleasant satisfaction that “sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” It may have 
tried, in its better moments of ecstatic boyhood, 
to do something, but, having failed, it falls back 
upon “fate,” and lets that do what it may. It 
believes that something will “turn up,” and, with 
the proverbial luck of fools, something at last does 
“turn up.” We find this on every side; there 


are men in excellent positions in life who never 
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exerted themselves in any way to attain them— 
they drifted to their places, which they fill in a 
perfunctory manner, happy in doing as little harm 
as they can, and doing no good. The people 
under them and around them carry on the busi- 
ness. They are not originators, or agents, but 
simply absorbents, which having absorbed all 
they can, die out and make an “end of it.” 
We know at the present moment, casting a 
not very distant glance out into the world—in 
fact restraining and bounding that glance, lest it 
should get confused with a multiplicity of dummies 
—two men—the heads of firms, large firms of 
important merchants—who are of no more use in 
suggestion, purchase, negotiation, judgment, or 
any kind of activity in any possible way, to those 
firms than wooden posts—not so much; for wooden 
posts are at least supposed to support something, 
and may serve to hang gates on, or to render the 
wall which they terminate securer. These men do 
nothing except draw large incomes; as flotsam and 
jetsam of this world, they have floated and drifted 
to their places. The great heads of hereditary 
families, kings, princes, royal dukes, and others, 


do the same; and the philosophic may find some 
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amusement in the fact that these blunder-headed 
creatures look down with great contempt upon 
the people who have not been floated upward by 
a buoyant fortune. They cannot understand a 
man who has not been born great, but who has 
won a position by merit. Some state memoirs 
reveal the mean, petty jealousy, the hatred, and 
the scorn with which certain exalted ones used 
to regard the great Duke of Wellington. For 
humanity, as we think, believing in the growth 
of progress by peaceful means, and certainly for 
kings and those holding elevated positions, the 
Duke had done modestly, and without one word 
of brag, the greatest service in the world. He 
had saved their lives and estates, their kingdoms, 
laws, and hearths; he had stayed revolution, and 
conquered the greatest conqueror; and yet every 
kind of mean and jealous opposition was thrown 
in his way. He was not one of them. He had 
earned his position, and, by his own intellect and 
genius, made himself what he was. 

The cause of drifting is the want of will. There 
is a saying—attributed to Shelley—which hyper- 
bolically, but not untruly, implies how great a 
power this is. It is this—“Man has arms long 
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enough to reach heaven if he would but stretch 
them out.” But he seldom does so—at least with 
sufficient earnestness and perseverance. Faith, 
which depends on will, is even better than will, 
because it presupposes that a man has a place in 
this world, and his duty to do; and, when he 
feels this, he will not drift, but act. Hence the 
saying that “faith will remove mountains,” if not 
actually true, is true metaphorically—faith does 
so every day. The people who have mountains 
to move do move them. 

One sees this every day in the history of 
great geniuses. The son of an artist, born in an 
atmosphere of art, turns out a bungler and a fool; 
put Giotto, the shepherd’s boy, and the English 
painter, the “Cornish boy in tin mines bred,” with 
nothing in their favour, and everything against 
them, remove the mountains, and astonish the 
world. It is the same with actors. Really great 
actors—such as Garrick, the two Keans, Lekain, 
and several others—have neither by figure nor by 
voice been fitted for the tasks which they have 
undertaken and have so gloriously accomplished. 
Little sentences like jets of lightning in their 


biographies, furnish us glimpses of reality which 
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prove this in a way not to be forgotten. Garrick 
was so wanting in presence and dignity that when 
he entered as Othello a critic likened him to 
Hogarth’s “black boy with a tea-kettle” in the 
“Marriage & la Mode;” and some one says of 
Kean in the same character that, until the majesty 
of his mind and the power of his conception were 
seen, he looked “like a drummer-boy in the 
Foot-guards.” It is plain that such actors, who 
could by the force of their representations please 
and elevate—nay, transport—thousands of specta- 
tors, did not drift into their places. 

But boys, the most valuable and misused por- 
tion of humanity, are too often the victims of rest- 
less and rudderless impulses themselves. "What 
potentialities lie in a schoolful of boys! Look at 
that long string of well-drilled healthy young 
English lads threading the village street when out 
for a walk. They are, take them where you like, 
almost the pick of creation. There are eighty 
or a hundred of them, well-reared, well-nurtured, 
well-bred—admirably so if we compare them with 
Chinese, digger-Indians, or Negroes. Well taught 
they are, like Wellington’s soldiers, and can go 
anywhere or do anything. But let a man of forty 
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look back upon his schoolfellows, as Thackeray 
and Wendell Holmes have done in some of their 
pleasant verses, and how many of them can he 


count who have been of use to the world ? 


There’s Jack has made a wond’rous marriage ; 
There’s laughing Tom is laughing yet; 
There’s brave Augustus drives his carriage ; 
There’s poor old Fred in the “Gazette” ; 
O’er James’s head the grass is growing— 
Good Lord, the world has wagged apace 
Since here we set the claret flowing, 


And drank, and ate the bouillabaisse. 


Of how many has the world not made note in 
some sad, noxious, and disparaging way? How 
many are wrecks? Take the schoolfellows of 
any celebrated man, and you may count dozen 
after dozen who have thrown away their lives, 
or not achieved even respectability, and have 
faded when middle-aged into mere nothingness, 
And yet those schoolboys, under proper guidance, 
might have founded an empire or colonized the 
world. 

When the boy gets out in life, always a diffi- 
culty with the parents, whether of the upper, 
middle, or lower class—least so to the last—there 
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seem to be many chances to one that he will be 
shunted into some uncongenial sphere or occu-, 
pation. The grief of the young fellow whose father 
put him as pupil to a celebrated artist, when, as 
he said with tears, he “ wanted to be a butcher,” 
is very real, and is repeated every day. The 
wonder is, not that boys turn out indifferent 
workmen under these circumstances, but that they 
turn out well at all. There is little trouble taken 
to find. out the impulse of genius or to consult 
the fitness of the lad; something offers—an adver- 
tisement is put in the papers, or an uncle is found 
who has some influence with somebody else, and 
the round boy is drifted away into the square 
hole. The studious, questioning, truth-telling lad, 
who would make a good stationer and book- 
seller, is apprenticed to a bustling auctioneer, 
whose every catalogue perhaps teems with lies 
or exaggerations, and whose good-humoured inde- 
pendence must be a match, and more than a 
match, for the impertinent Jews and shabby 
salesmen who haunt every auction. To make up 
for this in the game of cross-purposes called life, 
the bustling, impudent boy, full of humour, and 


with as much ready wit as a comic actor, is put 
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into the office of a half-fee’d solicitor or the shop 
of a country stationer, where he has no vent for 
his liveliness, and gets into mischief; or, if he 
does not do that, he does not make that success 
which every man does when head, hand, and heart 
go together. The matter is not mended when 
boys show a general cleverness. They are the 
most puzzling and deceptive of creatures. They 
are capable of doing everything, and too often 
do nothing. To fix them to any one thing is 
sure, like nailing a weathercock to one quarter, 
to render them useless. They too drift into 
troublous beings—dabblers at many things, masters 
of none, and at fifty perhaps out of place, and 
looking for something to turn up, the victims of 
being too clever by half. 

It is hard to say how far parents are to blame 
for cultivating a boy or girl in such a way as 
to produce the many-sided and restless drifter 
that we speak of. There is, in these overworked 
days, when men have really no time to look 
after matters at home, a great want of definite 
purpose or earnestness. Men are especially to 
blame in this, that when one advertises for a 


good bookbinder or cabinetmaker, one hardly 
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finds one applicant who will suit, whilst a single 
advertisement for a clerk will produce five hundred 
applicants. Very few of these poor fellows have 
an idea beyond simple correspondence and cast- 
ing up figures. They have never been taught 
any trade—never been properly apprenticed and 
set forward. Instead of becoming useful and 
productive members of society, each is a man 
with a wasted life, and at thirty or thirty-five, 
when men should be well settled with children 
round their knees, does not know where to look 
for a certainty, and is at the beck and call of a 
capricious master of a firm whose wickedness he 
may detest, but which he must help on by his 
presence, as Newman Noggs did that of Ralph 
Nickleby, or else starve. Nor is the mischief 
done by thus permitting so many to grow up 
without technical education, confined to themselves 
and families. They have been carefully educated 
into a love for something “genteel;” they are 
taught to look down on trade and manufacture, 
and not to look upon good and honest artisanship 
as honourable and estimable; and so society 
suffers. The notion that we want no more 


workers is as ridiculous as it is wicked. The 
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Germans, who compel every lad, even a princeling, 
to learn a trade, are wiser than we. 

One of the saddest drifts in life is that which 
is seen every day in abundance, and that is 
when a girl drifts into marriage with an uncon- 
genial man, simply because she is tired of being 
single, must get married, and there is nothing 
else to do. 

Nature has been very kind to the sex in giving 
woman that wondrous adaptability in love, that 
sweet susceptibility and yielding gentleness which 
is satirised in the ill-natured proverb, “ Any wife 
for any husband.” But the truth of it is seen 
every day. Woman is like the sun, and the 
light of her love falls alike upon the just and 
unjust—indeed some have gone so far as to say 
that the bad ones are the more loved of the 
two. As the appetite comes with eating, so loving 
increases by self-sacrifice; when a woman has 
given up all to a man, even if he be a bad and 
an odious one, or to her child, she ends by lov- 
ing him intensely. Hence “any wife for any 
husband.” There are some women who really 
could and would marry any man, and be almost 


equally happy, especially if they are well bullied 
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and commanded, and surrounded with petty duties. 
wherein they forget themselves. This quality is 
one of the chief beauties of that wondrous sex, 
rich in intellectual puzzles and surprises, but 
much in need of proper advice and guidance. 
That which makes a woman most unhappy is the 
want of this. She is like a regiment of dragoons, 
nothing without a proper commander. 

But she drifts into marriage, and the conse- 
quences of such marriages without proper love 
are mostly an unhealthy family and an unhappy 
home. Half the young women, if one may judge 
of them from what we see in their homes and 
at their parties, and from the literature they read, 
never grasp an idea or notion of a definite pur- 
pose in life. Does any young girl say to her- 
self “So far as I can see, my destiny is to get 
married, and my happiness will depend on the 
character and health of the man I love and marry; 
I will therefore take care never to love or admire 
one who is not healthful and admirable. I will 
also fit myself to be a wife by acquiring useful 
home-knowledge. I will read truthful and earnest 
literature, and so keep my head and heart cool. 
I will make virtue, usefulness, and happiness my 


14 
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end. I will by no means banish love, because 
I hear—nay, know and feel—that that is a pas- 
sion wisely and beneficently implanted and not 
to be scorned or set at defiance; but I will take 
care to love only that which is good and noble 
and to control, so as to use and not to abuse, 
the holy impulse of passion.” 

It would be absurd to suppose that this is, 
in so many words, the resolve of young girls; 
but we hope none the less that it is secretly so. 
A woman is supposed not to have a choice in 
marriage, but that is one of the pretty fictions 
with which man deceives himself. As a rule a 
man cannot marry whom he chooses, while cer- 
tainly a woman may choose whom she marries ; 
but while she is young and giddy, full of the 
pride of her dress, her manners, her agreeable 
ripple of talk, her good looks, and the empty 
compliments she hears, she lets her judgment 
be blinded and her choice go by, and then, after 
suffering with a blind surprise one or two cruel 
disappointments, as she calls them, she drifts 
into marriage. Under such circumstances the 
wonder is, not so much that there are a few 


unhappy marriages, but that there are not a 
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great many more, say treble the number, and 
that there is, owing to that supreme value in 
woman which men have thought a weakness, 
any wife to any husband. 

Carlyle, in his Life of Sterling, has given us 
a marvellous picture of a genius who has drifted 
through life till he has become almost a log upon 
a vast ocean, and who has lost even the control 
over his ideas and speech. No one honours 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, orator, metaphysician, 
poet, more than we; but it is useless to conceal 
the weakness of genius, and, probably from a 
congenital fault, Coleridge wanted that regal, ay, 
more than imperial, part of the mind, will. With, 
therefore, all his wide learning and immense 
genius, he did nothing—never put out his family, 
and was left in his old age a pensioner on his 
friends the Gilmans. To the man himself, says 
Carlyle, “Nature had given, in high measure, the 
seeds of a noble endowment; to unfold it had 
been forbidden him. A subtle lynx-eyed intel- 
lect, tremulous, pious sensibility to all good and 
all beautiful; truly a ray of empyrean light—but 
embedded in such weak laxity of character, such 


indolences and esuriences, as had made strange 
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work with it. His talk was, to most people, 
utterly incomprehensible, full as we know it was 
of noble fragments. He began anywhere. You 
put some question to him, made some suggestive 
observation; instead of answering this, or decidedly 
setting out towards answer of it, he would accu- 
mulate formidable apparatus, logical swim-blad- 
ders, transcendental life-preservers, and other 
precautionary and vehiculatory gear for setting 
out; perhaps did “get under way,” and got— 
nowhere—hardly even into “his Kantean haze- 
world, with its vacant air-castles and dim-melting 
ghosts and shadows.” 

And the life of many is like Coleridge’s talk, 
leading nowhere until some undercurrent, good. 
or evil—most likely the last—floats us quietly 
and irresistibly along, to where we know not; 
horror and doubt come upon us in the silent 
night, but we are powerless; so we float on to 
somewhere. To infinite destruction? It may be 
so. It is well to ask—whither do we drift? 


INDIFFERENCE. 


NDIFFERENCE is a word which, like many 
] another in our language, bears quite an altered 
and a different meaning from that which it origi- 
nally bore. As def, which really means to hender, 
came, by some over-head-and-heels arrangement, 
to signify“ to permit,” so zzdifferent, which means 
a just, impartial, and perfectly honest way of 
looking at things, descended to a much lower 
ground, and now means a careless, bad, and 
selfish view of most matters. Shakspere talks 
very properly of an indifferent honesty,—*I 
myself am but indifferent honest;” that is, I 
justly keep to what I know to be right,—but my 
knowledge may be imperfect. The philosophic 
mind of Hamlet is balancing and weighing these 
matters, and it does not pronounce even upon 
itself. The true sense of the word is perceived 
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in Sir Thomas More’s words, wherein he says 
that, through such pride, he, a certain judge, “is 
faire fro such indifference and equitie as ought 


” 


and must be in the judges;” and again he adds 


that judges ought to be “indifferent and righ- 


7 


teous.” In the Prayer Book, too, we use the word 
in its right sense; but, about the time of Johnson, 
the word became corrupt. Dr. Young, in the 
Perface to his Love of Fame, talks of “ the general 
conduct of mankind being by no means zxadzferent 
to a reasonable and virtuous man.” 

Actually, therefore, with scholars and with the 
world, the word has a good and a bad signifi- 
cation. It has been picked out and detailed to 
signify a peculiar, and, it seems to us, a vicious 
kind of carelessness, combined with stupidity. 
Passing by the Jungfrau, in Switzerland, at the 
foot of mountains painted by a roseate sunset, 
and in the midst of scenery to see which our 
best tourists and most educated and enlightened 
men spend hundreds of pounds,—to see which 
is indeed “a joy for ever,”—a traveller saw a 
barouche, with a lady and gentleman in it, pass 
swiftly by the best views, both admirable English 
passengers being fast asleep!—there was indif- 
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ference! Add to this instance a certain tired 
feeling, a sensation of repletion from former 
enjoyment, or from the brain not being able to 
grasp and hold what it should, and you have a 
complete picture. Thus Sir Charles Coldstream, 
in the play of Used Uf, is completely indifferent. 
He does not care for snow-clad mountains; (he 
likes ices from Gunter’s the confectioner;) he finds 
nothing in Rome, Venice, or Naples; in short, 
he is tired of life. He would travel from Dan 
to Beersheba, and find all barren. He drawls in 
an effeminate way, is very languid, and of every- 
thing, he declares that he finds “nothing in it.” 
Such is an Indifferent. 

Curiously this character has its charms for young 
men, who affect indifference largely. Alderman 
Besley, when Lord Mayor, made a capital speech 
when some Devonshire friends congratulated him 
upon his success, and said that if he might be 
permitted to take his own life as an example, 
he would warn young men against one terrible 
fault, a fault of to-day, and that was indifference. 
“Young fellows,” he said, “ ought to know that 
anything that is worth knowing is worth working 
for. The only way to distinction is honest hard 
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work, and the only way to achieve the possibility 
of honest hard work is to first know that honesty 
is a virtue, that integrity and distinction are 
prizes in life, and that after all they are worth 
having.” 

Some such words as these, if not the precise 
words, fell from the lips of the honest old gen- 
tleman who had worked hard and truly, and that 
at no unworthy trade, and had risen by open 
means, who was not above his work, and was 
the honest servant who welcomed the reward, 
and honoured it as it honoured him. And what 
he said is perfectly true. We have arrived at 
such a pitch of luxury, that we are in danger of 
being over-run by a tremendous ruin because of 
the carelessness and want of earnestness in men 
who think this morbidity fine breeding. Nor are 
we alone“ Once an American and an Englishman 
were talking about the battle of White Plains, 

and the Britisher was indignant at a well-appointed 

force being beaten by a handful. “Wal,” said 
the Yankee, with a yawn, “I guess we were 
beaten because we didn’t care about it.” This 

Selfish zsouciance does not do in the battle of 
\_life; we get beaten, too, if we “don’t care.” “In 


— 
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family life and in society this miserable “ don’t 
carishness” acts like a mildew and a canker._- 
Does the husband, who has _ been toiling all day, 
and who is the bread earner, come home and 
find—a welcome, a smile, a ready arm-chair, and 
glad sympathy? No, but indifference. The wife 
tries to make some pretty womanly adornment, 
and shows herself full of sweet wiles and gentle 
good humour, and dresses herself out with all 
those charms, so easily assumed by women, to 
make herself beautiful in the eyes of him who is 
her desire—and she is met with indifference. The 
children of an “indifferent” home, the sisters and 
rothers who are for ever wrangling, the servants 
who are never greeted with a kindly word, act 
as if their blood had turned to vinegar; the 
“friends” who come in and out to suit themselves, 
and who would care not a pin were the house 
“to drop into the jaws of darkness and to cease 
to be”—all illustrate that miserable state of— 


Greetings where no kindness is, and all 


The dreary intercourse of common life, 


which makes life a burden and death a relief. 
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It is related, that after the death of the Emperor 
Claudius, the Roman empire got into such a rotten 
state of society, that the young Roman knights 
killed themselves in great numbers; not that they 
were disturbed in mind, nor particularly miserable, 
nor fearful of any calamity, but that they were 
‘simply tired of doing the same thing over and 
over again. And all this time the young fellows 
were in that state which millions would have 
envied. 

Perhaps there is no state of mind which is 
more hard to cure than this. It is a fault which 
attacks the upper rather than the lower stratum of 
society. When we are poor, we find that appetite 
gives a relish beyond the finest sauces,—that our 
cold mutton or our roast potato is much nicer 
than the rich man’s ortolan or his pine-apple,— 
that our pulse and water, really make us better 
looking and in finer health than his wine and 
hot-house grapes; and what we have we love. 
The “wee pet lamb” of the poor man fills his 
heart with a sufficing love, which the whole 
flocks of the rich man fail to do. One man will 
be happy with a pet terrier which he can put 
into his pocket—a miserable little pup—while 
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another will be perfectly dissatisfied with a pack 
of beagles, fox hounds, and a stable of the best 
horses in the kingdom. When Hesiod gave out 
the mystic sentence that “the half was better 
than the whole,” few persons understood it; but 
it really is so. Accept the half, understand it, 
appreciate it, and you are happy. A large for- 
tune almost always makes a man miserable; a small 
one satishies him and occupies him. This is one 
of the blessings of poverty. So, again, a man 
with a large estate and many houses becomes 
indifferent to most of them,—wanders from place 
to place, goes from house to house, and finds 
happiness in none; whereas the humble cottager 
is generally uncommonly well contented with his 
little holding. So, as Goldsmith tell us, amid the 
ruins of huge palaces, against marble terraces 
and Corinthian columns, which are wonders of art, 
the Roman peasant has now built his hut, and 
is perfectly happy— 


And wond’ring man could want the larger pile, 


Exults and owns his cottage with a smile. 


Strange, but true, that a little should fill the 
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mind, and a great deal leave it vacant; that the 
love of one woman will suffice, and be an all- 
absorbing thought, will spur a man on to bold 
emprises, make a clod a hero, a fool a senator, 
an ungainly lout agile and elegant, and that the 
love of many will besot and villainize,—will take 
the marrow from the bones of a nation, reduce 
it to weakness, and make the man of the finest 
brain and best heart a vowé and a rogue, a brute, 
caring for none, indifferent to all. Truly “the 
half zs better than the whole.” 

Indifference in the family is the source of much 
unhappiness; indifference in the State is the 
source of a thousand political ills. “The State,” 
said an American writer, “is represented by 
second-rate men, and placed in a false position 
often, because of the indifference of those who 
should come up to their duties and see that a 
better state of things is secured.” This is, happily, 
not quite our position at present. We are quickly 
arriving at it, perhaps; but, from the earnestness 
and real liveliness of party, it seems that it will 
be long before we are so much reduced. And 
here let us pay perhaps the only compliment we 
can to “party,”—party, which swallows up small 
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men, and dwarfs down great men to very little 
people. Party does save us from indifference. 
Certain it is that you will not find the great men 
of either side indifferent. Look at Mr. Gladstone, 
with the weight of care upon his brow, with deep 
lines, caused by broken hopes, the ingratitude of 
Irish Liberals, and failure of the pacification 
policy in Ireland, and you will not find him in- 
different. Take the late Mr. Bright, with his 
powerful mind and his commanding eloquence, 
why the man was so sensitive that a fool could 
sting him into a torrent of oratory. Of him and of 
all great men it can be said, Quod vult, valde vult, 
“What he desires, that he desires strongly.” 
Indifference is mistaken by some for philosophy, 
for wonderful and courageous coolness ; it is more 
often the sign of stupidity. A story is told of 
an Englishman in Paris, who lodged au sixzéme, 
at. the top of a tall house. One night he was 
awakened by a terrible noise, and saw the fom- 
piers below, and the people crying out tohim to 
save himself; the basement of the house was on 
fire. “My good friends,” said the indifferent, 
“why are you so cruel as to break my slumbers? 
Wake me, if you please, when the fire gets to 
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the third floor!” And he went again quietly to 
bed. This courage, which sounds well enough in 
a story, is but foolhardiness in practice. No man 
would, after all, be really indifferent to death 
by fire. 

The cause of this vice is stupidity: instead of 
being the sign of a very strong and great mind, 
in nine cases out of ten it is that of a weak and 
ill-informed one. “Look at that stupid old fool ; 
how he does keep examining the rocks and stones 
about here! I can’t think what he finds in them. 
I am sure they arenothing tome. He will spend 
a whole evening over that which will send me to 
sleep in ten minutes.” “The stupid old fool” so 
objurgated by a fox-hunting squire was an emi- 
nent geologist; and the result of pottering among 
the rocks revealed untold-of wealth in the estate 
of the bankrupt fox-hunter. When we understand 
what even common objects by the seashore can 
tell, we lose all indifference as to the ugly pro- 
ductions of the deep. So the man who under- 
stands a little botany becomes full of delighted 
pleasure as he pursues his studies; and what they 
might lead to, Tennyson, has told us, in a little 
poem, which has more in it than at first appears ;— 
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Flower in the crannied wall 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

And I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower; but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 


Perhaps not so. Tennyson claims here too 
much, but the verses illustrate our meaning. 
Knowledge will drive away indifference; and, as 
in the Talmud the Tree of Knowledge is unap- 
proachable by the wicked, so by the stupid and 
indifferent true knowledge in this world seems. 
True love and affection are again matters that 
conquer this stupid and unpleasant fault. A man 
who has gone about the world as if he had a 
stone in his chest instead of a heart, has suddenly 
been stirred into something like grandness when 
his affections have been thoroughly awakened. 

Unfortunately the spirit of the age seems to- 
foster rather than to quell and curb indifference. 
When bad men grow rich, when foolish men are 
rewarded with titles, when good men are neg- 
lected, and good women not regarded, it seems but © 
a small exercise of stoic philosophy to be indiffer- 
ent; and a carelessness of what this flourishing 
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foolish world does, seems somewhat noble. But 
for us to run away, and not to raise up our 
voices, is simply to burn the candle at both ends, 
“Ah,” said a writer in a clever paper, “it is 
worth while for a woman to be virtuous, and—to 
get smothered in her bed like Desdemona.” But the 
sneer, though clever, is undeserved. Desdemona, 
and other great and rich natures, could not be 
vicious, any more than they could be indifferent. 
Great love, great pity, a wide sympathy 
with all mankind, a love for all that bears the 
form of man, a trembling indignation against 
wrong, a throbbing generosity that makes the 
heart beat when we hear of a noble action, that 
makes the ears sing and the eyes fill with tears 
at some sorrowful story, that gives to the timid 
the brave heart that flinches not at levelled spears 
when that they love is in danger; a feeling that 
raises up the lowly and gives hope to the hopeless 
in all trouble, need, sickness, or any kind of 
adversity; and that lifts a suffering and weak 
woman, as high at least as the heart of the 
greatest hero; that inspires the saintly scholar 
and enables him to ward off Satanic doubts, 


though they shower upon him, and gifts the dying 
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martyr with a soul of flame and a face radiant 
with faith _and love;—such a spirit inspires the 
true men and women of this earth, and it is just 
this spirit which he who is indifferent never will 
have, which indifference does not understand, 
neglects, and kills. This spirit is indeed the salt 
of the earth, of which the Indifferent is but the 
refuse, 


FATE. 


« VERY spirit makes its house,” writes Emer- 

E son, “but afterwards the house confines 
the spirit.” Possibly so. After one has said 
that, much that may be written about Fate will 
be but an expansion and explanation of the 
shorter sentence. It is a pity we cannot write 
essays in maxims, to be printed in capitals, and 
to occupy one page in a few large and well 
spaced out sentences. Such would do for think- 
ers; but Providence has been sparing of these. 
In dealing with the present subject about Fate 
the writer must treat it somewhat as the Scots- 
man swore—that is, “At lairge.” 

What Emerson says is smart and American, 
but so far from original that it is the answer to 
a recollection of Spenser’s reiteration of Plato’s 


idea, that every spirit prepares a like body for 
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it to dwell in. And, as the brain by its increase 
forms the skull, as the kernel determines the 
shape of the shell, as the embryo shapes its 
outer case, so the spiritual and impalpable soul 
does alter and affect its dwelling-place. How a 
man looks is determined by what he is; what the 
man is depends much upon the child: the child 
is father to the man. His health, his activity, 
his capacity, result from an early excited will, 
and hang upon its power, its determination to be 
contented and work, or to mope, be sulky, and 
be idle. Even ill health can be combated; a 
healthy spirit will throw off the ailments that 
will subdue and kill one that is languid and lazy. 
So far it is true that every spirit makes its own 
house; and when that house is swept and garnished, 
the spirit will delightedly dwell therein. That 
afterwards the house confines the spirit may be 
partially true. Even the spirit, wandering and 
restive as it is, cannot be for ever changing; it gets 
used to its surroundings and loves its habitation. 
The body, which does it grievous wrong, grows 
old betimes. The spirit is ever young; the body is 
the slave of habit, and the pensioner of Nature. 


The spirit cannot renew it, and is forced to remain 
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weakened and constrained till the tent-screen, “ the 
habitation built by hands” of St. Paul, is re- 
moved, and the spirit takes its flight to another 
world, there to account for its actions in this. 
This rough sketch might be termed what Mr. 
Casaubon in George Eliot’s Adddlemarch names 
his “Key to all the Mythologies,” a vast book 
of undigested learning which the old scholar was 
always preparing, and which, dying, he left 
unfinished. He too had made his house, and was 
afterwards confined init. His house was to dream 
over books, to search after opinions, to compare 
what this man had said and that man had thought, 
until he grew old before he knew it, and the time 
had passed. It is so with most ofus. Lady Jane 
Grey sat musing on Plato, while her friends, in green 
array, were chasing the deer in the sunny glades 
of the park, and the morning passed to noon, 
and the noon to evening, ere the fair student 
left her book. Nothing is so absorbing as study. 
A life among books is but as a day; the wisdom 
we accumulate is sweetly destructive of time; 
and, when we have found our “Key to all the 
Mythologies,” we do not care to turn it in the 
lock. But, as regards the spirit, the following is 
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the key. Plato imagines the spirit but a prisoner 
here, a royal monarch dwelling in a poor hut; 
Pythagoras had recollections of an anterior exis- 
tence—his soul was, he said, at the time of the 
Trojan War, in the body of Euphorbus. The 
whole theory of the transmigration of souls is, 
it seems to us, based on the belief that the soul 
makes for itself a dwelling-place—and not alone 
in this body, but in others. The gluttonous and 
sensual man becomes a pig, the vain man’s soul 
enters into the body of a peacock, the cruel man 
is punished in the body of animals that he has 
ill-used. In the Chinese temples there is to be 
seen painted a series of scenes, depicting the 
tortures of the damned, which are very like 
illustrations to the /zferno of Dante. Even-handed 
justice measures out its punishments to the cruel, 
the lustful, the lazy, the proud, and the luxurious, 
much as did the perfervid imagination of the 
Florentine. The soul, having made its dwelling- 
place, is punished for acts done therein. To toil 
up hills of fire, to be sawn in half, to be boiled 
and flayed, or cut piece-meal, seem to be the 
usual punishments in the Chinese Temple of 
Eternal Justice. To these Celestials their God is 
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not one of mercy. They show very little to 
criminals, and seem to desire little in the next 
world. Even in the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
this retributive justice is borne out. Dives had 
had his good things and Lazarus his evil—that 
is all that we hear of the two men; and the 
silence as to their deeds and characters, that of 
Dives being profuse, if not generous, is awful— 
and “now he is comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented.” It seems as if the human mind could 
not get beyond this balance—want now, ease 
hereafter; poverty now, riches in futurity; pleasure 
to-day, and to-morrow pain. 


Riches to such a burden are 
As go on pilgrimage; 
Here little, and hereafter more, 


Is best from age to age. 


This is the decree, so says Fate; and the Fates, 
as we know, were superior to Jupiter. 

But it is a difficult thing to believe in Fate, 
or chance, or luck; and yet nearly every aspiring 
and intellectual man does so, and is ashamed of 
so believing. As to himself, if he be strong and 


vigorous, he calls such talk cant, and believes 
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that “the fault,,dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
but in ourselves,” that we are thus and thus; 
but, by the time he grows as old and war-worn 
and dejected as Brutus, he may fancy, as that 
great good man did, that virtue, which he had 
followed so long and so constantly, is but a 
shade. For fortune sits upon the sword of Antony, 
till in his time, too, Antony falls and accuses Fate 
no doubt. 

Nations are different from men in this: it is 
in their infancy that they lay hold of superstitious 
fancies and believe in Fate, but when they arrive 
at power and strength, and again when they grow 
old and rich, they disregard it. Hence the poorer 
and more weakly the nation, the more pious is it 
generally found. Alas that it should be so! 
Prayer makes a jingling rhyme to fear, not a 
perfect one, but good enough for ignorant ears, 
and there are more who cry for mercy from God 
than who cry praises to His name. 

Very naturally therefore we may look upon 
fear as concomitant with a belief in Fate; and 
this fear, such belief at the same time stimulates 
and allays. No man dreads the plague more than 


the fatalist Mohammedan; but, when it comes 
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into his midst, as it often must in his warm climate 
and too dirty houses and cities, no man resigns 
himself more quietly to the inevitable. He says 
God is great and Mohammed is His prophet; and 
with his shibboleth he dies. To fear, wonder, 
and the oppression of the human faculties, Mr. 
Buckle puts down half the follies and evils of 
the East. An ignorant belief in Fate, as well as 
superstitions, may certainly be calculated on, where 
the effects of nature are at the same time enormous 
and little understood, where “the mind is con- 
stantly thrown into a timid and anxious state, and 
men, witnessing the most serious dangers, which 
they can neither avoid nor understand, become 
impressed with a conviction of their own inability, 
and of the poverty of their own resources.” 

We are all too apt to measure the possible by 
our own resources and capacity, just as dames 
at home measure propriety by what they have 
seen. “What!” said a village lady—“serve up 
aSparagus aS a separate course? Why, I’ve never 
heard of such a thing!” So Othello exclaims, 
““Tis passing strange”—that is, passing his 
experience or knowledge. So, when an accident 


recurs very often, and a man, from very natural 
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causes—weakness, inconstancy, want of force or 
weight, slanderous reports. or bad times—fails in 
any attempt, he begins to think, not that he is 
to blame, but that Fate is against him. Heshould 
take heart and try again. Just because his human 
power fails, he imagines that a superhuman power 
intervenes, sometimes spitefully even, and always 
—for he is an impatient animal—at an unfortu- 
nate period and most annoying time. We are 
like the Jew pedlar who in far distant Wales 
treated himself “on the sly” to some eggs and 
bacon, and, as it happened to thunder as he raised 
his fork, threw the forbidden delicacy down, crying, 
“Oh, vat a fuss about a little bit 0’ pork!” 
Greater philosophers than the pedlar have made 
a similar mistake. 

It is in mountainous countries, where the 
divinities have taken the most monstrous forms, 
—amidst ice, snow, cold winds, and sudden 
avalanches—where the mind of the superstitious 
has no stay, that we hear of Siva the Destroyer, 
with a head-dress of a deadly serpent, a necklace 
of human bones, teeth sharpened to tear, and his 
body clothed in the skin of a man-slaying tiger. 
His wife, Doorga, or Kali, has her palms red as 
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with human blood. “Duzese Gétter haben Men- 
schengestalt,” says Tenneman of the kindly Grecian 
deities; but the gods of the Hindoos have not 
the shape of men but of monsters. They are of 
various colours—red, yellow, and blue; some have 
four heads, some twelve, while most of them have 
four hands. “They are often enraged without a 
cause,” says Elphinstone, “and reconciled without 
a motive.” One needs not say after this that 
the Hindoo is an abject thing as regards Fate; 
he is as superstitious as a gambler—as the unfor- 
tunate American in Bret Harte’s fine story of 
“Poker Flat,” who, having “struck” ona streak 
of ill luck, finished by shooting himself, or, as 
the author has it, by “handing in his checks, ” 
rather than make a bold attempt to struggle 
through. 

When knowledge turns the balance of man’s 
dread of nature, then man rids himself of the 
nightmare of too great a belief in Fate. But, 
wherever Nature is vast and sudden in her opera- 
tions, there man lies prone and almost helpless. 
It has been before remarked that mountains, snow, 
much winter, and the harsh incidence of the 


weather, have an immense effect upon man. 
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Earthquakes and sudden shocks affect men; the 
most superstitious portions of Europe are those 
most subject to such troubles—Portugal, Spain 
near the Pyrenees, Calabria, and portions of Italy. 
In the same way Peru with the rest of South 
America is haunted by superstitious fears. Travel- 
lers and others notice, that the fear caused by 
earthquake is very difficult to conquer, and that, 
so far from custom blunting the fear, the reverse 
is the fact. In one portion of South America, 
where there were no fewer than forty-five distinct 
shocks of earthquake in one year, the fears of 
the inhabitants are terrible. It was not without 
knowledge that, in describing the power and 
majesty of the Almighty, David made Him smite 
man’s heart with fear when the earth trembled 
and shook, and the mountains smoked at His 
presence. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that we 
treat a belief in Fate merely as an ignorance of 
foregoing causes, which predisposes the weak and 
unreflective mind—or the strong mind at the 
moments of its weakness—to believe in an inevit- 
able plan or doom. That there is a plan, and 


that man’s end is foreknown and all his actions 
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foreseen, does not prove that he is foredoomed. 
The heathen poet, Ovid, who confesses that he 
knew the good and approved it, and yet that he 
often practised what was evil, says much the same 
as St. Paul, who found that the flesh warred 
against the spirit, so that that which he wished to 
do he did not. The excuse of a blind Fate is 
the refuge of the wicked and the weak, and a 
refuge that they do not trust in. Certain sur- 
roundings—those of country, stature, breed, posi- 
tion, sex—are not in our hands; but what is in 
our hands is our conduct under ordained circum- 
stances. 

We are like soldiers placed in certain positions; 
but we can do our duties therein. A man has 
his choice between good and evil. The different 
men on a chess-board have different moves—the 
knight, the bishop, the castle, and the queen have 
superior liberty and position to the pawn. But 
we are not mere pawns moved by the blind 
hands of Fate, else had nations with the un- 
kindest soils and the coldest and most sterile 
climates remained behindhand; whereas, as a rule, 
these have moved forward. So, again, great men 


chiefly owe their greatness, not to position and 
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riches, which clog their endeavours and weaken 
their ambitions, but to obstacles which they sur- 
mount, and narrow barriers which they beat down. 
These men are the kings of Fate. 

The belief in Fate has its delights. It affects 
a man with a proud but a pleasing melancholy; 
he delights to picture himself as the sport of 
Fortune, and the creature whom the gods delight 
to contend with and to overthrow. If a man’s 
star is in the ascendant, and he can persuade 
men that it is so, he will have many upon his 
side. As the elder Napoleon perceived, this belief 
in destiny was a great help to him: his soldiers 
believed that he was unconquerable, and that his 
Fate led them on, and so became unconquerable 
themselves. The Greeks delighted in the same 
“hocus-pocus.” When a hero was slain, it was 
not by mortal hands. The heavenly twins, Castor 
and Pollux, mounted on white horses, fought for 
the Romans, and Venus and Minerva mingled in 
the battles of the Greeks and Trojans. St. James 
of Compostella is said to have done the same kind 
action for the Spaniards; St. Denis has fought for 
France, and St. George of Cappadocia for the 


Russians. It may be well for ignorant soldiers 
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to believe this. We have long passed beyond 
the delusion, and leave to the Ashantees to hang 
charms before the rifles of our soldiers, and to 
bring Mumbo Jumbo into the field of battle, or 
to the Chinese to paint horrid deities on the sides 
of their war-junks, and to appeal to their idols 
to aid them to conquer the “white devils,” as 
they politely term all foreigners. 

We may cast a longing, hungering look behind 
at the evil star which took upon itself all the 
blame of our failures, or at the sweet saints 
which gave us our delights and aided us in 
our good fortunes we may still chew the cud of 
the sweet and bitter fancy of an inexorable destiny. 
But it is best to awaken. Facts are against us. 
The blind devotion of Isabella of Spain made her 
work petticoats for a particular image of the 
Virgin, but the puppet did not save her from the 
effects of an ignorant and a wicked reign; nor 
did the splendid offerings at the shrine of Notre 
Dame des Victoires by the Empress Eugénie, and 
her many kneelings and prayers, prevent the 
sight of the armies of Germany victorious at all 
points, and, within a month after the wicked war 


had been begun, her husband a prisoner at Sédan. 
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We must walk forward boldly, doing our duty 
without the intervention or the applause of the 
minor deities, which do not exist. We must 
await the end and forecast our actions; they are 
noted and set down to us. In the great hand of 
God we stand; it is useless—although some seem 
to thrive easily, and others with difficulty walk 


a path of trial—to excuse our folly and to call 
it Fate. 


PESSIMISM. 


“4 FLY from the society of our time as from the 

| plague.... Give up your optimism and make 
it clear to yourself that we are here to fight with 
everything and against everybody... Learn also 
that there is nothing more common than to do 
evil for the mere pleasure of doing it.” These are 
terrible sentences; they are more so from the 
fact that they were written by an old, a pure 
and true scholar, a Christian, who had looked at 
life from the best points. But we must remem- 
ber where and when they were written—in Paris, 
about the year 1869, when as the writer said, the 
Emperor “took the world in his hands and let it 
drop, and it was not pleasant work to look at the 
pieces.” Rascality, speculation, peculation, priest- 
craft of the worst kind, the sale of places, the dishon- 


our of men, the vices of women, the utter degradation 
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of the Army, fashion, frivolity, and Chauvinism, 
the open profession of baseness and of Sselfish- 
ness in the highest society, made Doudan, the 
author whom we quote, write as he did. 

Hence the reader may gather one cause of 
Pessimism—that which arises from virtue and 
goodness having been disappointed and soured. 
In fact, to start with, we should find fault with 
the name of that which we write about and its 
opposite. Surely there is no living optimist (0/- 
timus, best) who believes, as did Voltaire’s Doc- 
tor Pangloss, in this present world’s being the 
best possible of worlds; surely also there can be 
no pessimist (Jesszmus, the worst) who thinks it 
the worst possible. Rather let us call such philo- 
sophers (?) meliorists, or they who follow the 
Laureate’s half-and-half measure and faintly trust 
the larger hope, and pejorists—those who believe 
in the worse construction. To the former may 
be added optimists in this modified sense—they 
believe the world to be not the best possible of 
worlds, but /e meilleur monde posstble—the best 
under the circumstances—which is a very differ- 
ent thing. Said a Lord-Bishop in the days of 
Henry VIL, “Doubtless God Almighty might have 

16 
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made better berries [he was speaking of straw- 
berries], but doubtless God never did.” So in 
one sense this world is the best world that man’s 
weakness and the tempter’s power allow us. It 
is a fallen world; the trail of the serpent is over 
it; the wisest agnostic comes to the same con- 
clusion as the deepest Christian. As there is 
omething that undoubtedly over-rules evil and 
makes for good, so there is an active spirit of 
evil which makes perpetually for evil and opposes 
God. The better the man the more bitterly he is 
opposed; the nobler the object the more ridiculous 
and yet forcible the opposition. In whichever 
way we look we shall find evil successful. 

To make “partial evil universal good,” as did 
Pope at the instance of Lord Bolingbroke, is to 
own but a blundering Deity; and indeed Pope 
saw this, and was deeply obliged for Warbur- 
ton’s Apology, and for his attempt to pull him 
out of the mess. If partial evil be universal 
good, then it follows, of course, that whatever 
is, is best, which is Pope’s conclusion, and which 
is untrue. But there is hardly a reader who 
needs to be told that there are plenty of things 


which are not right, and which never will be 
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right. Moreover, no antiquity can make a dead 
rogue an honest man; no amount of time—not 
the millions of years that evolutionists demand 
for the All-Powerful to make what He has made, 
as if He were indeed Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Car- 
penter-God and did piece-work—can make wrong 
right or consecrate a crime. The Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was not right, and the burnings 
of the Inquisition were accursed crimes; and they 
who apologise for them take part with the per- 
petrators of them. And, again, crimes are 
blunders, not only wrong in themselves, but 
causing a perpetuation of wrong. We therefore 
may wisely be optimists in the sense that Socrates, 
Shakspere, Moliére, Cervantes, and the brightest 
of created beings were, acknowledging the sin- 
fulness of sin and its wonderfully prolific power— 


For this sin 
Passes down generations and becomes 


Eternal; so its punishment should be. 


We do not pause to ask why murder should 
murder propagate, but we marvel that it is not 
more universal, and that we are so innocent as 
we are. There is something more than the 
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policeman which holds us in check. Crime is 
committed every day, and each crime contains 
almost as many ova ready to be hatched into 
life as a herring; but there is One that treads 
down such spinning coil, and that makes these 
crooked paths straight—there is “a Divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” 

The present age, which is always finding out 
something just done by a modern, generally a 
German, just as the greatest of Germans, Goethe, 
put everything fine in literature and philosophy 
down to the English, has lately expounded 
Schopenhauer’s Pesszmism as the ideal. The fact 
is that the philosophy, or disease, or state of 
mind, is no more German or Schopenhauer’s 
peculiar domain than it is Bulwer Lytton’s. It 
is a result of society’s infraction of laws, or of 
the individual’s temper, health, or conscience. It 
is as old as the hills, or at least as very many 
hills, and they not the latest of upheavals. Demo- 
critus and Heraclitus were the classic chiefs who 
respectively laughed or wept at life; but Greek 
and Latin are not so fashionable as German and 
French—we must have everything new, and 


Schopenhauer is the latest prophet of the “ miser- 
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able.” He has reduced pessimism to a system by 
refusing to look upon the brighter side of things 
—and it must be confessed that there isin the world, 
quite a sufficiency of trouble around us to account 
for that view. If any one chooses to heap up all the 
miseries of existence, its disappointments, its 
blighted hopes, its vain endeavours, its defeats, its 
brutalities, cruelties, weaknesses, and diseases, 
without putting anything which we call enjoyment 
to balance the account—if he remembers only 
those who die of starvation, not those who are fed, 
those who are old, cold, and disappointed, not 
those who are young, warm, and satisfied—he will 
be of course a pejorist. By a similar process, 
excluding all the evils, or denying that they were 
and are evils, as some deny pain to be, he may 
become a staunch meliorist. As such he would 
be a delightful companion, the opposite of Mr. 
Croaker in the comedy, and very like Dickens’s 
Mark Tapley, who considers everything so “jolly” 
in life that he finds it hard work to discover 
anything to grumble at. Such men are noble and 
valuable. They are constitutionally of a tougher 
fibre than the weak persons who grumble at 
everything. They are perhaps not deeply reflec- 
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tive, or, if deeply reflective, they have a noble faith. 

Absolutely Pessimism depends upon a want of 
faith—that is the thermometer which falls or rises 
with the increase or decrease of Pessimism. Hence 
curiously towards the ends of the latter centuries, 
and naturally at the dying out of great power 
or towards the conclusion of a great dynasty— 
as that of the Roman Empire, of the Bourbon 
dynasty, of the breaking up of the Holy Roman 
Empire, or after any brave work and upheaval 
of the people, a period of despondency sets in. 
If we had any statistics of the greatest number 
of suicides in given periods, we should find that 
these periods synchronized with the increase of 
Pessimism. In the days of the Lower Empire of 
Rome suicide increased among the Roman youth 
of both sexes, not, as one of their historians 
remarks, because they had any reason for dying, 
so much as because they disdained to do the same 
thing again every day. They were tired of 
eating and drinking, dressing and undressing. 
There were no glad to-morrows—it was but yes- 
terday come back. Life had a terrible sameness, 
and they put an end to it rather than carry it on. 


About a century ago the modern phase of 
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Pessimism became more prominent. It had never 
died out, and it can be traced in the sixteenth 
as well as in the eighteenth centuries. It is seen 
in Lucretius in the first century after Christ even 
more plainly than in the pages of Tennyson, 
who has expounded the Lucretian view of life 
in a very powerful poem, and whose /z Memoriam 
and Zwo Voices have been pronounced by some 
to be decidedly pessimist in the nineteenth. It 
is based upon a saddened and romantic hopeless- 
ness. It has something of the picturesque in it. 
It assumes a superior knowledge in those who 
somehow trust that good will be the final goal. 
Over such weakened philosophers as would have 
hugged Zz Memoriam to their hearts the laughers or 
sneerers, headed by Voltaire, gained an easy 
victory. As Romanism is by some said to be 
the city of refuge for those who dare not think 
and cannot believe for themselves, so Voltaire 
defined optimism to be “a destiny of despair” — 
une fatalité désespérante. We poured the vitriol 
of his sarcasm in Candide on any who believed 
in goodness, happiness, or design. For, if we 
admit design, we must acknowledge, relatively 
to us, an all-wise Designer, and He must be all 
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good, for the highest wisdom includes goodness. 
This would effectually do away with pejorism. 
It is only however such a philosopher as le Docteur 
Pangloss who can admit such things. _ It is notice- 
able that Voltaire does not go so far as the 
evolutionists and deny that the legs and feet were 
made for walking, but are used for walking only 
because, to use an Irishism, man found them more 
“handy;” but he attacks the outworks thus. 
“Pangloss taught metaphysico-theologo-cosmolo- 
nigologie, proving admirably that there was no 
effect without a cause, in this best of all possible 
worlds.” “It has been shown,” said he, “that 
things could not possibly be otherwise. Everything 
is created for an end, and therefore for the best 
end. Observe that noses are fitted for spectacles, 
therefore we have spectacles; legs are visibly made 
to be breeched, therefore we have breeches; stones 
formed to be quarried and to make castles, and 
therefore M. le Baron has a very fine castle; pigs to 
to be eaten, therefore we feed on pork all the year 
round. Therefore they who merely say that all is 
good speak foolishly; one ought to say that all is for 
the best.” Of course the conclusion of Candide 


is that the optimists undergo innumerable trials 
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and tortures—witness the earthquake at Lisbon | 
and its horrors—a storm in which the good suffer, 
and the evil escape—are tried, and tied to the 
stake by the Inquisition—are taken by Turks, 
make and lose fortunes, experience frightful ingra- 
titude, are sold as slaves, nearly eaten by savages 
and wolves, etc., and, finally, relegated to live 
near Constantinople by the sale of vegetables, 
which they raise from a few yards of land. The 
book leaves them mentally almost as they were. 
Candide, the young and generous hero, cannot 
quite believe Pangloss, who, noseless, hideous, 
battered and diseased, still sticks to his text, but 
is gliding towards pessimism, the cure of which 
he finds only in work. “You say all is ordered 
for the best,” he cries—“ ch bcen, there is much 
to be said on the other side. In the meantime 
we must hoe up our cabbages.” Elsewhere the 
author makes a Turk—who of course is much 
wiser than any Christian in Voltaire’s book—say 
truly that “work drives away our three greatest 
evils,—indolence (/’enmuz), vice, and want.” 
After Voltaire, Goethe is the most prominent 
preacher of Pessimism. Recent writers in our 


most prominent and lively reviews tell us that 
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the feeling is increasing with us; and it must be 
so, since they who claim to be our chief poets 
and guides delight in dabbling in it. Given no 
God, no indwelling Spirit, inexorable law, no 
heaven and no hell, we should be pessimists our- 
selves. “Steinwitz is dead,” wrote Coleridge of 
his friend, whose life was religiously beautiful, 
“and awaiting a blessed reward. If it be not 
so, life is a miserable desert, a horrid dream, a 
dreadful chaos—I would not exist in it one 
hour.” Life, and life only, is, as Charles Kings- 
ley phrased it as he stood by his dead father, 
“a damnable solecism,” or, to use Dickens’s 
words, “ A’ a muddle,” or, in the advanced work- 
ing-man’s slang, “A wretched sell.” Without 
heaven, it is an incomplete blunder of blundering 


incompleteness. 


When I consider Life, ’tis all a cheat, 


Yet, fooled with Hope, men favour the deceit. 


Goethe felt all this, and, passing through a 
phase of suicidal misery, sleeping with a sharp- 
ened dagger by his side, waiting for resolution 
to die, he copied his own love-story and produced 


Werther. In 1772, after making “ various attempts, ” 
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as he tells us, “to pierce the sharp point a couple 
of inches into my breast with a very handsome 
dagger,” he found himself unable to do it; but, 
hearing that his friend Goué had shot himself, 
he says, “I honour such an attempt and pity 
mankind: so let all the Philisters make their 
tobacco-smoke comments on this, and say, There, 
you see!” The sentimentalist, however, did not 
find his misery deep enough to do anything but 
write upon it, and Werther set all the youth of 
Germany in love with suicide. 

Flattered at Hombourg, the poet gains a new 
love of life “in seeing the pleasure he could give to 
other people,” yet he did not hesitate to write in 
Werther—“ Life is but a dream; it is the opinion 
of many—it is also mine. Look at the narrow 
limits that confine man. All his powers are 
wasted to obtain mere necessities, the only end 
of which is to prolong a miserable existence; 
the result of our deepest inquiries is but a blind 
resignation, and we amuse ourselves only by 
painting pretty figures and landscapes on the 
walls of our prison.” This is not so bad for the 
aspiring son of a poor baker, one who did not 


know his own grandfather, and who yet was 
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accepted as a von, became a courtly counsellor, 
was flattered by kings, and was visited by Napo- 
leon,—who fell in love every year, if not every 
six months, with a new “flame,” was as hand- 
some as Antinous, and died as honoured and 
almost as old as Nestor. We must confess that 
Goethe managed to paint the walls of his prison 
very prettily, and carried out his idea of a pleas- 
urable life—‘“to act like children, thinking not of 
the morrow, amusing themselves with playthings, 
with dressing and undressing their dolls, and 
watching with great respect the cupboard where 
mamma keeps the sweetmeats: if they get any, 
they gobble them up and cry for more.” The 
sweetmeat-cupboard is, we suppose, futurity ; and, 
this taken away and reasoned out of existence, 
what was there for the readers of Werther but 
suicide and pessimism ? 

So miserable a state—for it is miserable, and 
most sceptics readily own it—arises from lack 
of faith; we begin to doubt, and we grow miserable: 


And so, when Faith has fallen asleep, 
We hear a voice, “ Believe no more,” 
And hear an ever-breaking shore 


That tumbles in the godless deep. 
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And even this shore is like the rotten ice one 
clutches at who has fallen into a frozen lake. It 
breaks in his hand until he is sucked under. It 
is not firm enough to sustain him, but quite strong 
enough to keep him down. The usual parsonical 
way of dealing with one who has plunged into 
so dreadful a manhole is to pat him on the head, 
and call him—poor fellow—‘“a cold and heart- 
less sceptic.” Cold he no doubt is. There can 
be no worse feeling, unless it be that of a shivering 
masterless dog which thinks that every passer-by 
has a stone or a stick for it, than the cold, lonely, 
half-defiant, half-angry, and wholly distrustful 
feeling of one who has left God the Father 
behind him. For, as St. Paul says “if in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we”—and the 
pronoun includes all who do and love what is 
good—“are of all men most miserable.” If we 
take pessimism to be the rule of the worst, and 
the martyrdom of the best, this world affords 
many arguments for it; but we know who is 
Prince of this world. It is the assurance of another 
and a better world, and that only, that makes 


the odds even. 


THE PEW. tHe PoLPIT SAND 
THE PRESS. 


HE Poet-Laureate, in the introductory sonnet 
iF to Mr. Knowles’s review, the Nzzeteenth 
Century, declares that he is banded with those 
who yet cling to “hoar high-templed Faith,” but 
also that he has with him certain “ wilder com- 
rades,” who are sworn to try “if any golden 
harbour be for men in seas of Death and sun- 
less gulfs of Doubt.” The sonnet is admirably 
fitted as an introduction to one of those creed- 
less magazines of which we have now several, 
_and which follow out the verse descriptive of 
the sceptical mind which the same poet many 
years ago gave us— 

I take possession of man’s mind and deed; 
I care not what the sects may brawl. 


I sit as God holding no form of creed, 


But contemplating all. 


The Pew, the Pulpit, and the Press. 2 55 


In it, as in the Contemporary Review, from which 
it sprang, and the Fortnightly Review—the pro- 
fessed Deist, the quasi-Atheist, or Agnostic, the 
Broad Churchman, the Ritualist, Romanist, and 
Rationalist put forward all their strength freely 
in their several ways. Cardinal Manning gives 
an official story of the late Roman Council which 
made the Pope infallible judge and dictator over 
mind and morals, faith and politics, which he 
calls the “True Story of the Vatican Council,” 
and the truth of which some dozen Roman Catho- 
lics will dispute; and, after many other articles, 
to come more immediately to our own business, 
a prominent Dissenter and an excellent preacher, 
the Reverend J. Baldwin Brown, debates the 
question—“Is the Pulpit losing its power?” 
One who talked for argument’s sake would 
probably urge that, unless the Pulpit were losing 
its power, the question would not have been put. 
Quit sSexcuse s'accuse; when a man begins to 
question a doctor as to whether or no he is out 
of health, he may be sure that he is so. But 
there are other signs. Preaching and preachers 
have been written about and criticised for 
these twenty years, and the Press itself has 
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become a rival to the Pulpit. The priestly in- 
stinct long ago saw that this was inevitable, and 
for a long time opposed the Press; but, this 
being of little use, the clerics have, in the pre- 
sent age, largely availed themselves of it as a 
vehicle for publicity. Very many preachers write 
new heads and tails to their sermons, and send 
them forth as moral essays; and in the magazines 
in question the names of a cardinal, a mon- 
signore, the reverend father of an oratory, two 
Anglican bishops, and about twenty of the 
clergy of various schools figure as contributors. 
Surely such an exodus from the Pulpit into the 
editor’s sanctum is a sign of the times, and, we 
think, a sign of weakness in the clergy. Indeed, 
we are of the opinion forcibly expressed by a 
writer in a Church-of-England paper, who says, 
“We have our doubts whether bishops add to 
their dignity—however much they may add to 
their incomes—by contributing to faithless maga- 
zines and secular periodicals. The late Bishop 
Wilberforce, as it is well known, carried this 
sort of thing very far indeed, having written a 
vast number of articles of a non-ecclesiastical 


character, not without a liberal remuneration. 
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Bishops are very handsomely paid for their time, 
which is the property of the public, and have 
no right ‘to spend any portion of it even in the 
most lucrative of magazine-writing.” What is 
true of the bishop is true of the curate—if he 
be a true clergyman, he will have quite enough 
to do in his parish, his visitings, his schools, 
confirmations, prayer-meetings and classes, without 
taking the bread out of the mouth of the magazine- 
writer, who, as a rule, can beat him at the work. 
Nor is the falling-off in Pulpit force which 
these matters indicate pointed out by them 
alone. While Mr. Baldwin Brown’s article was 
being read and enjoyed—for he writes well and 
preaches well—a certain number of Nonconformists 
had met to debate the relation between the Pul- 
pit and the Pew. Several influential speakers— 
amongst them Mr. Gladstone, who seems to be 
omniscient, and talks as fluently. of the Pulpit as 
he does of Turkish atrocities—gave their opinions 
—which, shortly, seem to be those of the public 
at large—that the sermons should generally be 
better, more improving and human, more concern- 
ing our own lives and works, cares, troubles, 
and distractions; that they should come home 
17 
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more closely to. men’s business and bosoms, and 
not be mere rhapsodical abstractions, or strings 
of quotations, without a beginning, middle, or 
end that can be applied. Preachers should know 
more, and they would preach better; they should 
meet the questions of the day, and be educated 
in, at any rate, the outlines of science so as to 
answer boldly for the faith that is in them. 
Especially they should hold fast the faith, and 
not find excuses for wavering. 

Some—such as those weak-kneed apologetic 
brethren who assume that Christianity is to be 
brought before worldlings as a child is brought 
by its mother in to dessert, with an excuse for 
its appearance, and an assertion that it will be 
“so good to please papa ”—have been lately well 
rebuked by Lord Coleridge, the grandnephew of 
a man, who did more for the English Church 
than a whole host of archiepiscopal sermons and 
charges during the last two centuries. “I quite 
agree with you,” he writes to a clergyman, “on 
the importance of better preaching, and of the 
clergy fitting themselves to grapple with the 
great scientific and philosophical questions with 
which the whole subject of Christianity, as it 
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has been hitherto understood, is now surrounded. 
But, he adds, “in order to do real good, they must 
thoroughly understand the subject and deal with 
it on its own ground. Sermons or speeches which 
are not thorough, and in which imperfect argu- 
ment is eked out with feeling and devotion, do 
more harm than good. Whereas aman, by leav- 
ing the matter alone, and insisting on the spiritual 
needs of man, and the spiritual help which the 
Christian religion gives him, can at least do no harm, 
and with many natures may do infinite good.” 
These are very wise words, and if they were 
taken to heart, we should have but few complaints 
of preaching. Where there is a man who feels 
earnestly what he says, and who knows fairly 
what he is preaching about, the Pulpit certainly 
is not losing its power. Whether it be Canon 
Liddon, or Dean Stanley, Mr. Spurgeon, or Mr. 
Baldwin Brown, immediately the man speaks with 
his whole energy and from his heart the Pulpit 
has its due weight. But beyond such men there 
js much darkness. <A very great sign of the loss 
of power of the Pulpit, and of the dissatisfaction 
that the Pew feels within itself, is the existence 


of Ritualism and its growth, and the spread of 
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of infidelity especially amongst the young. When 


Baxter could write of his preaching, 


I preach as ne’er to preach again 
’ 


A dying man to dying men, 


there was no question of chasubles and birettas, 
of thurifers and crucifers, of processions, genu- 
flexions, elevation of bread, the mimicry of Roman- 
ising, and the slurring of God’s word by intoning 
it. When two or three young, inefficient parsons 
are thinning their congregations and are desirous 
of the help afforded by brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods and the heated stimulus of confession, we 
may be sure that the incense and the nonsense, 
the posture and imposture, the dress and frip- 
pery, the formalism and music, mean that the 
Pulpit, unable to inform and guide the Pew by 
itself and the sincere Word of God, has called 
in adventitious aids. Could we imagine Wesley, 
Melville, Bunyan, or Spurgeon, or any other 
born orator, resorting to different coloured dresses 
—to black and dark colours on fast days, and 
to rose-coloured satin on feasts? Is it possible 
for any one to suppose that St. Peter and St. 
Paul would have sat still and watched “son 
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Timothy” figuring with his back to the audience 
before an “altar,” kneeling, rising, bowing, salu- 
ting, kissing portions of his dress, and acting 
like a Budhist priest in a Joss house, while his 
acolytes collected the money “in scarlet bags”? 
Cadit quaestio! There is not one student, one 
honest historical student, of the Gospels and 
Epistles who could suppose sucha thing possible. 
The Pew therefore has, we think, a very fair 
reason, not only in the Church of England, but 
out of her—for sacerdotalism extends itself to 
Dissent—to demand some improvement from the 
Pulpit. If it does not improve, it can hardly fail 
to play second to the Press; that at least cannot 
afford to be dull and stupid. 

But we must bear in mind that the Press 
itself, in many cases wondrously improved, has 
not the power it used to have. In the first 
place, the antagonism of the Pulpit is, and has 
been, undying; the clergy as a body do not like 
newspapers, and they have taught the public 
generally to disregard men of the pen. In his 
day the great Thackeray—and his trenchant pen 
was a power—apologized for getting his living 
by writing, and took the lowest ground, saying 
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that if a man did good work it was at least an 
honest calling. A good butcher or baker was 
not ashamed of his trade—why should a good 
writer be? That was his method, and it showed 
that undue contempt rankled in his soul. Dickens, 
playing at the houses of dukes and great people, 
and received by them as a guest, still had to 
stand upon his dignity, and was probably looked 
down upon by many a petty squire who drew 
his money from acres which his great-grandfathers 
had pilfered, or his great-grandmothers had pur- 
chased by means more questionable; even now 
goodness, greatness, and the sovereign . mind 
which sympathizes with all and feels with all, and 
helps all forward on the road to Heaven, are 
cared for but little in the humble writer who 
works for his daily wages, and falls perhaps at 
his desk. This neglect is only generally true of 
ordinary writers of the rank and file. Others are 
more fortunate. A novelist, a poet, and a writer 
of travels and amusing satires—each, too, owing 
his position entirely to literary excellence either 
in himself or his father—govern Great Britain, 
Canada, and India; the chief of them has been an 


author, but something more than an author. 
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Still, notwithstanding this, the Press, like the 
Pulpit, has hardly the weight it had. Working 
men who take their cue of zzsouczance and care- 
lessness from others above, do not give it the 
respect it should have; for, if it checks them 
now and then, they owe all to it, and it has 
ever been their most consistent friend. Nor 
should the clergy show it the antagonism 
they do; if it supplants them, and in Carlyle’s 
view is the true evangelist and preacher, it has 
yet been their most efficient aid—without it indeed 
they were little. Still even in England, where 
there is an opportunity given, the parson or 
priest will snub the Press. Thus at Brackley, 
near Banbury, some time ago an Honourable 
gentleman, no doubt urged thereto by the par- 
sons,—moved at the board of guardians that no 
newspapers should be allowed to come into the 
poorhouse, on the ground that objectionable ones, 
either as news or advertisements, might be sent 
to the paupers! A Beceotian and Philistine far- 
mer supported the motion; but we are happy to 
note that one or two gentlemen—town, not coun- 
try men, of course—spoke warmly against it. 
Somebody said that the Zzmes and such papers 
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were not excluded; and the chairman pointed 
out that thereby a slur was cast upon every local 
paper. 

The vicar of a neighbouring parish pro- 
posed that papers should be admitted at the dis- 
cretion of the master (!) The master of the work- 
house seems thereon to have been solemnly con- 
stituted an /ndex Expurgatorius—differing only 
in degree from the Pope’s own Index, which has 
condemned and burnt the finest books in the 
world—assisted in his decisions by the vicar 
aforesaid and the chaplain of the workhouse; 
and what for? If a workhouse be what a-work- 
house should be, a home of refuge for old and 
disabled paupers, poor waifs and strays of human- 
ity, nobler than we inasmuch as suffering more 
and in greater straits than we are, of what use 
is it to try to supervise the inmates’ morals? 

All they desire is to be quiet, and to read what 
amuses them and lifts them from their daily cares. 
And, if you begin by applying the thin edge of 
the wedge to paupers, where are you to end? 
Some paupers, moreover, as was the Reverend 
Charles Turner, who died a few years ago in. 
Ealing Workhouse, an M.A., and a learned 
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clergyman, who had generously lent the bulk of 
his fortune, £30,000, to a friend, are perfectly 
educated; if we select literature for them, why not 
for the ladies in our drawing-rooms? The prin- 
ciple is the same, and, we assert, shows an 
unwise antagonism, which had best be dropped. 

Between Pew, Pulpit, and Press there is a 
discord where there should be harmony. The 
Pew now contains as much education as (or 
more than) the “box,” as the Pulpit has been 
called, “wherein a gentleman has a plain right 
to talk for half an hour without chance of con- 
tradiction”—and to men of thought and culture 
it is somewhat hard to hear weak argument and 
gushing rhetoric preached without style or finish; 
the Press, with many most! honourable excep- 
tions, is poorly and hastily served, and gossip, 
scandal, and sensation take the place of sound 
argument and carefully-prepared work. Where 
these are to be found there is no complaint 
made; where they are not, there is an uneasy 
feeling of disrespect and impatience manifested, 
which exhibits itself as it did with the Athenians 
at the time of St. Paul, who busied themselves, 


not with old and vital truths, but in running 
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about seeking either to tell or to hear some new 
thing. It will be well if both Press and Pulpit, 
finding that the world is on the move, try to 
keep the lead they have hitherto held. 


THE WORLD AS IT GOES. 


HERE is such a striving, and a very right 
al Dee proper striving, after personal improve- 
ment, social improvement, and class improvement 
in the world, that many of us forget exactly what 
that world is, in trying to make it what it ought to be. 
One of the profoundest of philosophical sentences, 
uttered by Axfonzo, in the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
is that wherein he says, “I hold the world Jdut 
as the world, Gratiano; a stage, where every man 
must play a part, and mine a sad one.” And 
this is parallelled by Dr. Johnson, who says, 
“Every man ought to take existence on the terms 
on which it is given him. To some men it is 
given on the condition of not taking liberties, 
which other men may take without much harm. 
One may drink wine and be none the worse for 
it; on another, wine may have effects so inflam- 
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matory as to injure him both in body and mind, 
and perhaps make him commit something for 
which he may deserve to be hanged.” 

It was merely in conversation of an ordinary 
kind that the Doctor let fall this sentence, or he 
would have mended his instance, or have expanded 
it. Not only may some men drink twice as much, 
run twice as much, and eat twice as much as 
others ; but to some it is given to know and feel 
and enjoy, to others to suffer, more than their 
fellows. It is impossible to make the world at all 
equal to these men, or to any men, any more than it 
would be, except by murder, to make our lives 
all equal in length; even then, we should have 
to begin with an Herodian persecution and mas- 
sacre the babies! There are, as the Apostle 
remarks, “diversities of gifts:” for instance, we 
(ourselves, individually) are short-sighted, and yet 
very fond of beholding the facial play of actors, 
preachers, or speakers; much of our enjoyment 
at a lecture or at, the theatre fails us unless we 
are armed with a powerful opera-glass; and yet 
to others, who don’t care a whit about these 
facial studies and expression, long sight is given. 
But, to balance this apparent inequality, this short 
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strong sight never tires in poring over books or 
minute writing, which is in a much greater 
measure the business of our eyes than lecture- 
hearing or theatre-going. So, as imperfect crea- 
tures, we must take “the world as it goes;” we 
must not look for more out of it than we can 
get; we must look at it as a theatre or a place 
of trial in which souls are to be tested; if we 
look at it in any other way than that, it is 
certainly a very lame world indeed. 

Let us, in the first place, regard it as a mere 
place for the enjoyment of life. a Now life is really 
so wondrous—this fibrine, iron, sinew, bone, flesh, 
and colouring substance—is so miraculous when 
alive, walking about and thinking, and the eye 
is sO expressive, the tone so eloquent, the brain 
so active, and the heart so full of love and 
feeling, that the mere gift of LIFE is a largess 
so grand, and utterly magnificent that the dry 
bones thus breathed on should indeed rejoice. 
Man is king of the world, monarch of the air, 
which is his circumambient servant and puts colour 
in his cheeks and brightness in his eye; of the 
earth, which on her brown bosom bears him corn 


and wine and oil of gladness; of the sea, which 
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‘scatters its treasures at his feet and conveys him 
from land to land; of the sky, which is peopled 
with winged servants of his; of the caverns and 
hollows under the earth, which yield iron and 
copper and lead and gold to serve him, and give 
him precious stones to glitter in his sight, and 
the treasures of antediluvian woods, laid up as 
coal, to warm him in the Winter. Of the other 
inferior life that shares that earth he too is master. 
Yoked to his chariot the swift steed bears him; 
and all animals, from the lion to the lamb, minister 
to his recreations, sports, desires, or wants. | Life 


~ 


is great; let us, 


Eat, drink, and love, since nought else can avail us; 


So said the royal sage Sardanapalus. 


Whether he said it or no, the line is a round 
mouth-filling one, worthy the sentiment; and the 
monarch of a burlesque tragedy, with bending 
slaves before him, might proudly utter it. But 
this absolute monarch-man has many troublesome, 
accompaniments to his grandeur. In the mass, 
in the aggregate, he is indeed a wonderful fellow. 
No animal can be compared with him. The 
abstract fills us with awe; therein man finds 
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enough to exalt himself; he deifies kingly power 
in Zeus or Jupiter, wisdom in Athena or Minerva, 
swiftness and aptness in Mercury, and so on; 
but, take him to pieces, look at him separately, 
and what a weak king is he! The air, which 
gives him health, blows on him hot or cold, dries 
him and exhausts him in the torrid zone, and 
racks him with aches and agues in the frozen 
North. Poor thing; his very religion is a matter 
of geographical position. In eastern and warm 
countries he may marry many wives; in Europe 
he will be put in prison for marrying two. The 
earth, which nourishes him, breeds poisons which 
kill, and fevers which strike him dead; the sea, 
which bears his merchandise, laughs him to scorn, 
overwhelms his proudest works, and washes over 
his fair domains, corn-bearing lands, and antique 
castles. The air and sky reject him; his ser- 
vants, the sun and moon, smite him by day or 
madden him by night; the gold that he digs from the 
earth sells or betrays him to his enemy ; he amasses 
riches only to bring down on him the knave, the 
robber, and the hired guard. The iron, which 
is his servant as a spade, becomes his tyrant’s 
sword; the sulphur and the lead are swift mes- 
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sengers of the pride of kings and of the tyranny 
of war; the harmless coal, which lends its heat 
to warm him, heats the furnaces of those who 
forge his chains or cast the cannon which shall 
lay his freedom low; driven into the wilderness 
the beasts that he hunted in his royal sport turn 
and rend him, until, timid and helpless as the 
bleeding lamb on which his riot feasted, he lies 
down to die and yield his worn-out soul to Him 
who gave it. 

But beyond this, the very pleasures of which 
he boasts betray him. Eat, drink, and love: three 
words, how easily said! Eating shall fill him 
with a plethora of blood, till, bloated and uneasy, 
sickness shall lay him low: drink shall betray him 
into being a loose and foolish babbler, a betrayer 
of other men’s secrets and his own; corrupt, easy, 
foolish, and a madman; a friend of no man, and 
his own worst foe, until it steals from him heart 
and mind, money, reputation, health, and life 
itself. The last word possesses a power greater 
than the others. His love shall plague and betray 
him. He shall be jealous, inconstant, tormented ; 
shall feel hot and cold; shall doat, and yet half 
hate; shall load himself with obligations and debt, 
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estrange his brothers and those who love him, 
and make kingdoms desolate, nay, ruin empires 
for love. How much of the history that has been 
written,—how much of that which is to be 
written, turns upon the base pivot of a guilty 
love! 

When common-place people tell you, as they 
often do, “Oh, the world is very well; it is the 
people who are in it that plague us,” they speak 
of the earth, and are earthy. The world means 
man and his brothers. They alone concern him, 
and very badly do they use him. For, putting 
aside any of the troubles noted above, and allow- 
ing that, as a great number of us find the 
case, no peculiar nor hereditary disease touches 
us, no misfortune befalls us, that we are not 
overwhelmed by a storm, nor ruined by wars, 
but pursue our jog-trot way, undisturbed by a 
footpad, not robbed by a usurer, nor cheated by 
a swindling banking company, what do we find 
the world then? 

Calmly, after the illusions have died down, we 
shall find this magnificent gift of life to have its 
very serious drawbacks. Partly from our own 
constitution, whether it be a generous or a cold 
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‘one, we shall meet few friends that are true. If 
we are unsuccessful and unfortunate in life, we 
shall find that our faults are visited very heavily, 
that our youth passes in fruitless labour, our 
manhood in insecure struggles, our old age in 
unhonoured poverty. If we are successful, our 
very success will raise us up a host of insincere 
friends, and a somewhat larger host of envious 
enemies. If we gain a battle which gives freedom 
to the world, the deed or its utility will be 
disputed; if we write a book which pleases the 
public, it will be carped at; if we paint a picture, 
or if we build some huge and mighty fane, we 
shall have every merit of originality denied. Do 
we own large estates, we shall not be able to 
enjoy them. Have we a large fortune ora splendid 
position, we alone, like the wearer of the shoe, 
shall know how little any of these can add to 
the enjoyment or the satisfaction ofthe soul. The 
people who have, and, as the word goes, “enjoy,” 
a large fortune, are those only who see its true 
value. “Ah, my lord,” said a connoisseur to a 
very rich marquis, who had a splendid gallery 
of ancestral pictures, “what a happy man you 
must be with these treasures of art!”—-* Ah!” 
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sighed the marquis, with a jaded look at the 
beauties he had seen so many times, “people 
tell me so; but I wish I could sell them all.” 
The truth is, the soul of man is restless, and very 
much resembles that acutely drawn character of 
Lord Byron, in the Rejected Addresses :— 


Sated with home, of wife and children tired, 
The weary soul is forced abroad to roam; 
Sated abroad, all seen and nought admired, 


The weary soul is driven to wander home. 


There is no man of Byron’s temperament who 
does not feel this, and who does not feel that, 
whether weak or strong, he is tried to his utmost. 

Sad as this reflection must be, there is yet 
another. Ifman yields to the trial, he is punished. 
Professor Huxley—who may be classed as one 
of the anti-theological and materialist leaders of 
thought—in the opening address of the Working 
Man’s College drew a very dreadful picture of 
the state of man, which was, he said, only to be 
cured or altered by education. Man has in this 
world not only to struggle with Nature, but he 
has Nature’s Master as his opponent. Referring 
to Retzsch’s celebrated outline (copied from Theo- 
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dore von Holst, unless Holst copied from him) 
of Satan playing with man for his soul, he likened 
this world to a chess-board: “The chess-board 
is the world, the pieces the phenomena of the 
universe; and the rules of the game are what 
we call the laws of Nature. Zhe player on the 
other side 1s hidden from us. All that we know 
is that his play is always fair, just, and patient, 
but also that he never overlooks a mistake, nor 
makes the smallest allowance for ignorance. To 
the man who plays well, the highest stakes are 
paid with that sort of overflowing generosity with 
which the strong shows delight in strength; and 
one who plays ill is checkmated without haste 
and without remorse. Substitute for the mocking 
fiend in Retzsch’s picture a calm, strong angel, 
who is playing for love, as we say, and who 
would rather lose than win, and I should accept 
it as an image of human life.” 

Alas, a sad and miserable image! Not only 
then, according to Professor Huxley, does God 
play against us and checkmate us without remorse, 
but he lays down the conditions of the game: 
to one player he gives but a few poor pawns, 
robs him of castles and knights; to another all 
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his pawns are queened; by others the game is 
won by a fluke; and with others the most reckless 
play will make no difference, so well are they 
placed in life. Professor Huxley’s simile is indeed 
as immoral as it is illogical; unless it were so, 
the wildest dreams of an unerring, dreadful, and 
unconquerable fate, that ever A¢schylus indulged 
in, were pleasant to that picture of the good, 
calm, imperturbable angel, who works away as 
calmly as the gigantic arm of the steam hammer, 
without haste and without remorse, and crushes 
you calmly, smilingly even, but surely and 
inexorably. 

Bad as the world is in its judgments, harsh as 
it is to some, flattering to others, it is yet to be 
made something of, by prudence and rectitude. 
If, as Professor Huxley would have us believe, 
education is the only thing to regenerate us, and 
to make every thing go right, how is it that the 
most educated nations—the Chinese, for instance, 
the Greeks in the time of Pericles, and the 
Romans of the decline—are universally the worst? 
If education alone teaches man how to play his 
game well, how is it that they who are best 


taught are frequently the most unsuccessful in 
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life, and throw away chance after chance? Mr. 
Huxley’s answer is plain enough—because, he 
would say, they are not properly taught. But 
what educational system will eradicate a natural 
tendency to vice, or convert an unreflective, 
unsteady, hasty race, into a quiet, thoughtful 
people ? 

What we have to do is to know ourselves, to 
do our duty firmly, wisely, and staunchly, and 
to make use of the world as a school—as the 
school for a better. “The world is nothing but 
a tiring room,” said Shakspere; that is, a dressing- 
room, wherein the soul fits itself with proper 
apparel for the next. Akin to this, thought Sir 
Thomas Browne, who calls the created world 
“but a small parenthesis in eternity, a short 
interposition for a time, between such a state 
of duration as was before it, and may be after 
it.” Looked at in that way—not as a place for 
sensual enjoyment, not for continued triumphs, 
nor for anything like set and uninterrupted 
happiness or joy, but as a place of trial, in which 
all upon earth, rich or poor, wise or foolish, are 
tried exactly according to their capacity—we 


become reconciled to our lot. Longfellow has 
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given us a distich, in which he expresses this 
very tersely, and we give it as one worth learning 
by heart,— 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceed- 
[ing small; 
Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness 
[grinds He all. 

The thought is, we believe, to be found in one 
of the Fathers,—a very beautiful one it is. But 
while in this place of trial, we can, if we choose, 
make a very pleasant place of it. Thackeray 
has a notion that the world is like a looking- 
glass; if you frown at it, it will give you back 
an angry face; if you smile, amerry one. There 
is some truth in that. But of all the merry 
people that one can meet, commend us to the 
bold and cheerful men and women who do their 
duty, and who spend their lives in doing good. 
Such sunshine, such sound happiness, and such 
even good temper are to be found amongst these 
busy people, that one wonders that all others do 
not follow their example. “Do you know, sir,” said 
a good man to us, “I believe the world is getting 
better and better; I do meet such a number of kind 
good people about; I have great faith in the good- 
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ness and tenderness of the human heart.” Bless 
the good man!—he was looking in the clear looking- 
glass of his own sweet and busy life, passed amidst 
thieves and murderers, and squalid dens and 
wretched poverty, and he saw the reflection of 
his own goodness and truth. And that is the 
way to look at the world. Don’t hate it, don’t 
despise it,--for the great creature is made of 
man—but don’t love it too well. A man’s true 
soul—his immortal entity——is worth more than 
all the world and all the kingdoms therein, as 
we well know. Use the world, and don’t abuse 
it. Folly is in it more powerful than crime. 
Idiots jabber and talk over your fancied suc- 
cesses, and malign and slander you; but they mean 
no harm, poor things; they only fancy they get 
higher by putting you lower. Pray for such people: 
that is about all you can do for them. Lastly, 
whilst using the world, don’t affect to despise it. 
It contains all sorts and conditions of men, many 
wiser than you. “They take,” wrote Lord Cla- 
rendon in his retirement, “very unprofitable pains 
who endeavour to persuade men that they are 
obliged wholly to despise this world, and all that 
are in it, even whilst they themselves live here. 
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God hath not taken all that pains in forming, 
framing,, furnishing, and adorning this world, that 
they who are made by Him to live in it should 
despise it; it will be well enough if they do not 
love it so immoderately as to prefer it before 
Him who made it.” 
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